Medicine man DR: ANDREW WEIL 
has made New Age remedies popular. 
Is it sound advice or snake oil? 3 || | 
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It’s two of the safest ships ever built. 


©1996 Mobil Corporation 





F It's Mobil’s Raven, and inside the 


hull keeping the oil in. Between them is a 


hull that keeps water out is another 


safety zone 13 feet wide, enough distance 
between oil and ocean to have prevented 
most of history's collision-caused spills. The 
Raven is our second double-hull supertanker 
(our Eagle was the first ever built and operated 


by an oil company), and two more are in the 


works. Even without double hulls, they're 
amazing vessels. Their navigation systems 
are so precise that a 50-yard course deviation 
(less than the ship's width) causes alarms to 
go off. And Mobil crew training never stops. 
With 2.2 million barrels of oil on board, no one 
is more aware of the risks than we are. No 
one is more watchful or invests more in safety 


either. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com. 
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Mobil The energy 


to make a difference. 














Miakes Waves. 


The introduction of this year’s turbo-powered engine. And you're in absolute control within a 
Mitsubishi Eclipse sports cars will make quite generously appointed, ergonomically advanced 
a splash. Aggressive ; ; itsubishi Ecli . cockpit. Available in 
new aerodynamics complement ilt iving:” your choice of turbo, non-turbo 

their race-inspired suspension, as well as the and Spyder Convertible models, Eclipse prices 
grip of the GSX model's all-wheel drive. All start at just $15,140". The new 1997 Mitsubishi 
propelled by a 210-horsepower” turbocharged Eclipse. For oceans of power, style and fun. 


The turbocharger force e/_ Nimble 4-wheel multi-link MITSUBISHI 


feeds fuel and air into the va . suspension keeps the tires 


GS-T and GSX models’ oy perpendicular to the road ECLIPSE 7 


DOHC 16-valve engine ° re ~ 
. Built For Living. 





and glued to the pavement 


For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 
*GS-T and GSX models only; 205 horsepower with automatic transmission. Eclipse GS-T shown with Factory Option Group A15 is $22,255. 
MSRP excludes taxes, title, license, registration fee, freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary. Actual prices set by dealers. 
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Done Deal: A budget Republicans and 
Clinton can live with (see NATION) 


To Your Health: Andrew Weil leads an army of 
followers to alternative medicine (see CovER) 
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Great Toons: The fun but painstaking 
craft of animation (see THE ARTS) 
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Nobody Asked Her 


A very human, very stubborn glitch in the Yellowstone gold-mining deal 


By PATRICK DAWSON LIVINGSTON 


“They lived and they died for the dream these mountains 
gave them, and as in tribute ... the wild forget-me-nots 
blossom every spring.” —MARGARET REEB 





ARGARET REEB IS SOMEWHERE IN HER 80S. IN HER 
Livingston, Mont., sitting room stands an ancient up- 
right piano. On a wall hangs a photograph of Reeb 
and a smiling Eleanor Roosevelt. The topic of her 
verse—the mountain's beauty, the nobility of the pioneer gold 
miners who wrested their destinies from it—is a variation on 
an old frontier theme. Were she merely a wistful ex-school- 
teacher, one could dismiss Reeb as a 
member of a familiar but vanishing 
species: the Western romantic. 

But as things stand, it would be 
imprudent. Because Reeb, although 
she did teach school for decades, does 
not merely admire the forget-me-nots 
on the sides of Montana’s Henderson 
Mountain; she owns the rights to mil- 
lions of dollars in gold ore lying some- 
where beneath it. Ore that President 
Clinton vowed publicly would never 
be mined. But about which he may 
have spoken too soon. For Margaret 
Reeb is not simply the eccentric hero- 
ine in her own romantic western. A 
bona-fide scion of the mining heroes 
she celebrates, she has the financial 
leverage to throw a shudder into the 
massive federal machinery she be- 
lieves would grind up their dream. 

It has been nine months since Clin- 
ton played federal marshal in the Great 
Yellowstone Mine Shootout. The dis- 


pute began in the late 1980s as new Reeb stands tall and resolute for her claim 


techniques for locating pay dirt sud- 
denly turned old claims on Henderson into a $1 billion lode of 
extractable ore. The glitch was that the peak is a scant 2.5 
miles upstream from Yellowstone National Park. Environ- 
mental groups, warning that a megamine would poison the 
park’s ecosystem, threatened massive lawsuits against Crown 
Butte, the company planning a round-the-clock extraction ef- 
fort. Then the Administration stepped in, and after months of 
secret talks, Crown Butte agreed to swap the mine for $65 mil- 
lion worth of government holdings elsewhere. Clinton was 
able to upstage the first day of the Republican Convention last 
August by posing in a beautiful alpine meadow flanked by an 
environmentalist and a mining executive, announcing that 
“Yellowstone is more precious than gold.” 

Buta key figure was absent from that photo op. Margaret 
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Reeb spent the summers of her girlhood on Henderson’s 
slopes, where her father supervised a mine. Her family has 
owned claims in the district for over a century. “It was gold 
seekers who settled the West,” she notes crisply. “They built 
the churches; they built the towns.” Her purchase of dozens 
of nonproducing Henderson claims over 50 years probably 
struck some as more sentimental than savvy. But now her 
holdings, on lease to Crown Butte, constitute at least 40% of 
its goldfield—a portion so large that the pact is specifically 
contingent on her selling her rights to the company so that 
they can be part of the exchange. 

But Reeb will not play ball. “I knew nothing about” the 
negotiations, she claims. “And when I finally got a copy of the 
agreement, I practically went into 
shock.” Had any of the parties ap- 
proached her, she says, she would 
have informed them, “Well, I’m not 
interested in selling my property.” In 
part, the stance is just age-old miner’s 
shrewdness: Don’t sell your stake un- 
less it’s running out. But her rebuff 
also reflects a century of skirmishing 
between Western miners and the feds: 
“We Montanans feel pretty strongly 
about our love of the land,” she says. “It 
is not American to be trying to wipe 
out selective private property.” 

The head of Crown Butte’s new 
corporate parent has come calling at 
least twice since August, entreating 
her cooperation. But Reeb does not 
seem receptive to his blandishments. 
David Rovig, a former Crown Butte 
head who spent years talking her into 
leasing her claims to the company, 
doubts she will sell. “At the end of the 
day,” he says, “Margaret doesn’t give a 
damn whether the thing gets mined or 
not. She wants her property.” 

That may be all she ends up with. Katie McGinty, the 
chairwoman of the White House Council on Environmental 
Quality, says ominously, “There are other ways for us to 
arrange this agreement.” One might involve Crown Butte’s 
swapping only the land it owns, leaving Reeb’s real estate an 
island in a sea of government property. Although her under- 
ground holdings are vast, her actual surface lot may be too 
small to accommodate a large-scale extraction operation. 

Meanwhile, other problems have come up. Since signing 
the agreement, the Administration has not found any politi- 
cally acceptable properties for a swap. It may have to try to 
pry $65 million out of a Republican Congress through de- 
ferred agricultural subsidies. By comparison, Margaret Reeb 
could come to seem a pushover. a 
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Headline 15TH ANNIVERSARY 


WIN A 15 DAY TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
IN THE HEADLINE NEWS 15TH ANNIVERSARY 
@ AROUND THE WORLD HEADLINE ADVENTURE SWEEPSTAKES.” 
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c Il pM-3 AM ET YOU COULD WIN 
‘ DavipD ; 
OUR GRAND PRIZI 
TRIP AROUND THI 
WORLD FOR 15 DAYS 
7-11 pM eT 
ro NEW YORK, 
LONDON, PARIS, 
HONG KONG AND 


TOKYO, FROM 


11 AM-3 pM eT 3-7 AM OT HEADLINE NEWS 


AND Best Buy. 
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In addition, 500 First Prize Winners will receive a Headline News 15th Anniversary T-shirt. / 


Just follow these three steps for your chance to win: 
| 
| 


(1) During the month of May, stop by your local participating Best Buy for an official entry form. | 
(2) Watch a Headline News 30-minute broadcast at 7 a.m., 10 a.m., | p.m., 5 p.m. and/or \ 


10 p.m. ET for a Headline History Journal (a top news story from one of the past 15 years \ 


(3) Correctly list at least two of the 15 Headline History Journals and mail in your entry 
by June 6, 1997 to Around The World Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 20136, Atlanta, GA 30325. ‘\ 
See below for on-line entry and entry by mail. 

HEADLINE NEWS BRINGING YOU THE WORLD FOR 15 YEARS 30 MINUTES AT A TIME 
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I J by law One entry per household, penon addres 
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If you think the buildings 
are big in New York. 


Wait until you see the size 
of a Manhattan East suite, 


At Manhattan East Suite Hotels, 
you'll experience one of New 
York's greatest luxuries. Space. 
You'll stay in an apartment-sized 
suite with room to relax, a kitchen 
and the full service and business 
amenities you expect—all for the 
price of an ordinary hotel room. 
And with nine hotels to choose 
from, you're sure to find one 
close to where you want to be. 


For reservations or a brochure, 
call your travel agent or 


1-800-20-SUITE. 


NINE DISTINCTIVE LOCATIONS 


MANHATTAN 
@ EAST SUITE 
HOTELS 


Get the better of New York. 


© Manhattan East Suite Hotels 
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The TIME 25 


Kienen Mason 


1 APPLAUD YOUR SALUTE TO THE MOST 
influential [THE TIME 25, April 21). It is 
important for the young to see those peo- 
ple like professional golfer Tiger Woods 
live out their dreams. Most important, it 
shows that even in a world that seems to 
many to have a dismal future, it is O.K. to 
dare to dream. All it takes is a valiant 
heart and dedication. 
Rashanna Kirkland 
Decatur, Georgia 


TRULY INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE ARE VERY 

few and as much as centuries apart. They 
do not appear in annual batches of 25. 

William R. Shields 

Richmond, Virginia 


SOME SUBLIME SELECTIONS...TIGER 
Woods, Albright, Thurman, Gates, Car- 
ter, Weil, Powell and others make me 
smile and say, “Score one” (several, actu- 
ally) for the visionaries, the dreamers 
and all those brave souls who will make 
the next century a time of growth and 
inclusion and, compared with the 20th 
century, a thing of beauty. 
Ken Taub 
St. James, New York 


LAST YEAR’S LIST OF THE MOST INFLUEN- 
tial people in America was a terrific idea, 
but your decision to make it an annual, 
ever changing list is ridiculous. Really, 
how influential could last year’s people 
have been if they're not in the Top 25 
only one year later? It’s more like a list of 
who is “hot.” Your magazine doesn’t 
need this kind of gimmick. 
Tom Zeit 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ONE CATEGORY IS MISSING FROM YOUR 
list. We are not financial gurus from Wall 
Street, but we teach our children the val- 
ue of a dollar. We are not famous ath- 
letes, but we play catch or soccer with 
our youngsters. You won't find us on the 
best-seller list or in the latest rock video, 
but we read to our kids every night and 
sing silly songs with a three-year-old. We 





6¢I’'m tired of role models’ coming 
from the sports arena. If our future 
is in the hands of one man’s putt, it 


is a bleak future. 99 


Baltimore, Maryland 


are the legions of parents who have the 

opportunity to influence our children 
and ultimately the future. 

Tim Schonta 

Elmhurst, Illinois 


AMERICA IS INFLUENCED BY PEOPLE 
other than those you perceive from your 
élitist, myopic perch. America is not just 
black and white anymore; it is also 
brown. Your failure to name even one 
Hispanic is unacceptable. 
José Claudio Salazar 
Houston 


1 AM SO OUT OF THE LOOP, I RECOGNIZED 

the names of only six of your silly 25 Most 

Influential. Last year I recognized eight. 

But I can’t remember who they were, 
and neither does anyone else. 

Joyce Tracksler 

Bedford, New Hampshire 


1 FOUND YOUR TOP 25 TO BE ONE OF THE 
more disturbing recent articles in your 
magazine. The very idea that there are 
people in this country who allow their 
lives to be influenced by the likes of 
Rosie O'Donnell, Don Imus and Trent 
Reznor is frightening. 
Ed Kulasa 
Tinley Park, Illinois 


TRENT REZNOR, ONE OF THE MOST INFLU- 

ential People of 1997? Yes, indeed. Heav- 
en does exist. 

Kenneth Kaminski 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I WAS HAPPY TO FINALLY SEE SOMEONE 

who can support Madeleine Albright 

outright, but I was disappointed that she 

was not the most influential person of the 
year. She’s changing the world. 

Laura Hayden 

Columbia, Illinois 


DEPICTING DR. ANDREW WEIL AS SOME 
sort of primeval figure reflects your total 
disrespect for the “ordinariness” of his 
teachings, which are helping many of us 
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Why a Fidelity Rollover IRA 
is the first thing you should think of 


when you leave or change jobs. 


More than 7 million Americans 
trust their retirement savings to Fidelity 


If you're about to receive a retirement plan distribution, here’s something 
you should consider. More Americans trust their retirement savings to 
Fidelity through IRAs and employer-sponsored retirement plans. Why? 


Our passion for helping people realize their retirement goals. 
More choice of investments 


With Fidelity FundsNetwork® you can select from over 600 no-load 
mutual funds from hundreds of companies, including Fidelity! You can 


also choose stocks, fixed income securities and annuities. 


Personalized retirement planning assistance 


To help you understand all your Rollover [RA options and make informed 
investment decisions, Fidelity’s dedicated Retirement Specialists are 
available by phone to help seven days a week. Or you can meet with a 


Fidelity representative at one of over 80 Investor Centers. 
Helpful tools and guides 


To help you create an investment strategy tailored to your needs, Fidelity 
offers Retirement Planning Thinkware™ now free and downloadable 
from our Web site, plus special guides and workbooks, including 
mutual fund performance guides. So whatever stage of retirement 


planning you're in, Fidelity has solutions for you. 


Get started today 
—eee 


Join the millions of investors at Fidelity today. Stop by an a 


— 


Investor Center, visit our Web site, or call for your free 
Rollover IRA Fact Kit. You'll find that Fidelity works 


<= 





harder to help you succeed. 


Fidelity &” Investments’ 
www.fidelity.com 


1-800-544-3205 


TDD SERVICE: 1-800-544-0118 for the deaf and hearing-impaired 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. ET. 


For more complete information on any fund or variable annuity available through Fidelity, including charges and expenses, FIDELITY INVESTVENTS 


call for a free prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest. 
' For more information on the FundsNetwork program, call for a FundsNetwork Performance Directory 

Annuities are distributed by Fidelity soe, Services, Inc., Fidelity Insurance Agency, Inc., and Fidelity Investments 
Insurance Agency of Texas, Inc. Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE, SIPC. Fidelity Distributors Corporation 
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Take a break from predictability and check out 


the new Escort ZX2. It's the kind of breakaway everyone needs 


and just the car that will GRAB you. 


A car packed with just about anything your mind can imagine. 


lio system 
i) akers 


standard auc 
with premium 





With an incredible sound system for 


those times in LIFE when you 


must crank the volume to the maximum level 












and sing like a rock star. And marked 


BY an available 6-disc CD changer 





where you get every bit of control 
over whatever you choose to listen to. 
There's also optional remote keyless entry 
so you don't have to worry about 
fumbling with your keys. 
Let's not forget THE handling 
and intense power. 
With solid suspension, you've 
got a firm grip on the road, 
and under the hood 
is a kickin’ 130- 


horsepower engine. There's no need 





to hold back. So snap on that safety belt, hold on to the 


WHEEL and be ready to get up close and personal 


with your fun side. You're driving the new Escort ZX2. 


Ford 
Credit 


<> starting at $12,995" 


*'98 Escort ZX2 MSRP; as Shown $14,920 MSRP. includes PEP 327A and Sport Appearance Package. Tax and title are extra. 
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take an interactive trip on highway ZX2 








This is one 
POWERFUL VACUUM! 


‘ou'll be amazed with 

the performance of 
the Oreck Power Broom 
It picks up anything and 
everything in its path 
Dust, crumbs, broken 
glass you name it 
] s electric broom is th 
most powerful you can 
buy! The Power Broom 
features a two-speed 


motor for customized Easy-Open 


Dust Cup 


cleaning control, a large 


capacity dust cup with a 
washable, re-usable filter 
and an extra-long 25 
foot cord. With a self 


adjusting floor tool that Self-Adjusting 


Floor Tool 





quickly and easily glides 
from floors to carpets, it goes places most regular 
vacuums can't, like under beds, up and down stairs 
and up-against walls. It makes quick pick-ups a 
breeze. Hangs flat and out-of-the-way in a minimal 
amount of space. The Power Broom is so well 
built, it’s backed by a Mfr.’s 2 
$79.95 ($9.95) #3950 


yr. ltd. warranty 


“The Magellan Ultimate 
you're not completely sath 
, Simply return it fora 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


hifi $é° f\ Extension 
TT \ VW TMY64! 


For more great products visit our web site at 
http://www.tmgusa.com 








add years to our lives. If you can turn 
Rosie into some type of sexpot with your 
photo, surely you could show Dr. Weil 
wearing the business suit that he dons 
for his pss broadcasts. 


Terry Bloom 
San Francisco 


AFTER READING YOUR CHOICES, I WANTED 
to throw my issue against the wall. While 
I think TimE has been one of the most 
influential magazines in the world since 
I wonder how 
compare Tiger Woods with a Mozart, a 
Jesus or a Gandhi. Woods plays golf, 
that’s it, and comparing him with figures 
like Einstein, Beethoven or even Bill 
Gates is a slap in the face to those indi- 
viduals who have shaped our history or 
are shaping our future. 

Fred M. Turbeville I 


Pensacola, Florida 
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Rush? Stern? Nope, It’s Imus 


Many readers were 
dismayed by TIME’s 
selection of Don 
Imus as one of “The 
Most Influential | 
People in America | 
1997” [THE Time 
25, April 21]. “You 
really scraped the 
bottom of the barrel when you 
picked him to be on your list,” said 
Connie Pendergast of Moravia, New | 
York. “Lord, help us, if Don Imus is 
one of the most influential people in 
America (which | seriously doubt).” 
George D. Ellis of Benton, Ar- 
kansas, wrote, “Hate radio is here 
to stay, apparently, but it should 
not be celebrated or rewarded. 
Your doing so is reprehensible.” 
Weighing alternative talkmeisters, 
Richard J. Russo Jr. of Orlando, 
Florida, said, “Imus sounds like he 
has marbles in his mouth. On the 
other hand, Howard Stern is great. 
His radio show makes me laugh out 
loud. Wake up, TIME. Stern is the 
man.” Although Time dubbed Imus 
influential for his smart and 
fearless questioning of politicos, | 
James A. Derbique of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, was flabbergasted that 
Imus shut out pundit Rush 
Limbaugh. “While Imus is an inter- 
esting radio personality, Rush has 
nearly two times the listening 
audience. Even Stern edges him 
out.” Joe DuPont of Gillette, New 
Jersey, countered: “Imus may 
never get to heaven, but he has 
a good lead on Stern.” 





Aficio. 


The future of digital imaging in full bloom. 


Aficio brings the power of the future into your office with affordable, automated, easy-to-use digital office equipment. You'll 
create dazzling presentations, thanks to spectacular image quality and colors so vibrant they have a life of their own 
Incorporating a unique, modular-design configuration, Aficio lets you choose from a variety of full-color or black-and-white 
digital copiers. You can add optional faxing, printing and networking modules — whatever arrangement best satisfies your 
requirements. And Aficio is PC connectable. See what we can't show you here a real Aficio copy. Call 1-800-63-RICOH or 


meet us online at http://www.ricoh.com. The productivity of the future is yours today — with the digital power of Aficio 


by RICOH 
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When it’s your allergy, there is no such thing as a small allergy. 
So for your allergies, there’s relief—ZYRTEC® (cetirizine HCl) 


tablets. It’s prescription relief than your allergies. 


So don’t just ask your doctor for allergy relief. Ask your 
doctor about allergy relief——-ZYRTEC. Call 


for important information about allergies and ZYRTEC. 


As with all prescription medications, side effects may occur. Always talk 

to your healthcare provider about any medication you may take: When 
ZYRTEC tablets were studied, most side effects were mild to moderate. 
Dose- or treatment-related events included drowsiness (13.7% vs 6.3% for 
placebo), fatigue (5.9% vs 2.6%), and dry mouth (5.0% vs 2.3%). Only one 


out of one hundred patients stopped taking ZYRTEC due to drowsiness. 
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cetirizine WOl 
RELIEF BIGGER THAN YOUR ALLERGIES 


Please see important information about ZYRTEC tablets and syrup on the following page 
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For Seasonal and Year-round Allergies and 


Chronic Idiopathic Urticaria. 
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The first thing we reconfigured 
on our enhanced Business 


Class was the passenger. 


We started with your feet 
And legs 
And back 


And we intend to improve 
















your state of mind as well 
In fact, all the enhancements 


on our smoke-free 





Transatlantic Business Class 


are centered around you 


ANNOUNCING Ergonomic Seating ON DELTA’S BUSINESS CLASS 


Legroom 
increased \ 
up to 
99% 
Y 
Leg rest 
raised Rest and 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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-WORK THE WEB" 








THE INTERNET 1S 

TAKE ME, USE ME, EXPLOIT 
ME~ OK, YOU CAPITALIST, YOUR 
NEW OFFICE SUITE HAS ARRIVED 


a 
ge 


INTRODUCING SMARTSUITE® 97. Here's the first office suite specifically designed 
to milk the Web for all it’s worth. SmartSuite 97 isn’t just about creating nifty memos and 
spreadsheets. It’s about being able to tap the power of the Internet while working inside 


your familiar applications. And it’s about using this power to gain a real business advantage. 


STARTING WITH A NEW WEB-TUNED LOTUS 1-2-3° 97. With 1-2-3 97, you can 
use the Internet to do some serious work. Grab the most current exchange rates for your 
expense reports, for instance, live from the Internet. Or publish your latest sales forecasts 
directly to a Lotus Notes® database and onto the company intranet. Being so closely tied 
to the Web, Lotus 1-2-3 (like all SmartSuite applications) allows you to work hand-in-hand 


with people whose hands are literally thousands of miles away. 


And SmartSuite 97 makes it easy to stay organized while you're staying up-to-date. The 
Lotus SmartCenter™ allows you to customize a set of drawers where you can stash all your 
sources of information, applications and files. You can use the SmartCenter Internet drawer 


to get live access to news, weather, stock prices and more, all straight off the Web. 


So as the Internet stands before you, waving its opportunities in a most provocative manner, 
don't just sit there. Put it to work. SmartSuite is now included with IBM*Aptiva’ ThinkPad™ 
and PC desktops, as well as select Acer® systems and AST° Advantage PCs. To receive your 


free SmartSuite 97 Trial CD, call 1-800-TRADE-UP, ext. C869, or visit www.lotus.com. 








‘SMARTSUITE.97 


< 


123” 


spreadsheet 
WORD PRO® 
word processor 
APPROACH 
database 
FREELANCE GRAPHICS® 
presentation graphics 
ORGANIZER 
time management 
SCREENCAM® 


multimedia tool 


Lotus 


Working Together’ 





How can the whole world breat 


With the world’s first 
ree inhaler. crcs help deliver 


vital medi Sharm the world’s ozone 


layer. Now. 3M Phar 


©3M 1996 


discovered how t 

dose inhalers without 

on we're oat partner- ~ ! 

chic with other pharmaceutical 

companies, so oaetiier, we can begin 

to replace the 440 million inhalers: cea. each yeat 
through—along with the first metered- bed and breaiied ctuat 


inhalers—shows a commitment to leadership that’s built one of th the 


world’s largest health care companies. And helps us make the leap 


from need to... 


Innovation 


all 1-800-3M-HELPS, or Internet: http://w 











$40 for a late-meal break; we want to 
stop and rest for a bit. Producers and 
directors have a driver or a car service to 
take them to and from work at the end of 
a long day. Cameraman Hershman un- 
fortunately could not afford one. 
Jonathan C. Brotherhood 
Nyack, New York 


YOUR STORY ON THE LONG HOURS PUT IN 
by film crews quoted a construction 
coordinator for director James Cam- 
eron’s movie Titanic protesting that his 
local laborers were underfed by the film 
company and had to dig through trash to 
get something to eat. For the past sever- 
al months, I have served as a naval con- 
sultant for Titanic in Mexico. We 
worked hard and often for long hours, 
but no one worked harder than Cam- 
eron. Good food and beverages were 
available 24 hours a day to all employ- 
ees. | never saw anyone eating out of a 
trash can, and people rarely slept on the 
set. There was too much raw excitement 
and activity. 
Kit Bonner, Naval Historian 
Fair Oaks, California 


AS AN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR I HAVE HAD 
personal experience with the hellish 
hours endured by Hollywood crews. The 
irony is, this grueling “sweathouse” 
mentality is rooted not in corporate 
greed or the crew's desire for overtime, 
but rather in the way a film crew acts as 
a tight-knit community linked by per- 
sonal relationships and loyalties. Man- 
dating shorter hours will not change this. 
Only a recognition by producers and 
crew members alike that those same 
relationships make us responsible for the 
safety of our friends and co-workers will. 
After all, it’s just a movie. 
David G. Trotti 
Pacific Palisades, California 


E-Mail Run Amuck 


I WAS EXCITED TO SEE YOUR STORY ON 
runaway E-mail [Business, April 21] but 
disappointed that you missed a huge 
opportunity to expose the daily headache 
of mainstream America Online users: the 
avalanche of junk E-mail. Each morning 
I have to sort through dozens of get-rich- 
quick pyramid-scheme solicitations and 
assorted come-ons to find a genuine mes- 
sage from someone | actually know. 
Alan Olmstead 
Eureka, California 


YOUR ARTICLE WAS SO WORTHWHILE 
that I scanned it into my computer and 
E-mailed it to everyone in my company. 
David G. Hollinger 

Wayside, New Jersey 


The4irstStereo system to create 
harmony eyen before you turn, it on. 





The Bose® Acoustic Wave" music system surrounds you with sharp, clear stereo sound. Yet 
the one-piece unit is unobtrusive, simple to use, and small enough to fit almost anywhere 
in your home. The system includes our patented acoustic waveguide technology, an 
AM/FM radio, built-in speakers, a compact disc player, and a handy remote control. It’s 
available directly from Bose. So call or return this coupon for more information on the 
compact stereo system the Chicago Tribune calls “the least intimidating quality sound 
system ever developed.” And surround yourself with music, not equipment. 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A672. 


ne Meaw Print Daytime Telephon t oceans Tehepbaine 


ATO Ss 
Better sound through research » 
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Versatile, distinctive tableware for 
today and years of tomorrows from 






SPIEGEL at 


w.dreamshop.com 





The one place on the Internet 
where you can shop from 
more of your favorite stores 
and catalogs. 
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In 1969, A Harvard 
Instructor Got An Education. 


Roger Rosenblatt, along with 
\l Gore, Michael Kinsley and 
Frank Rich were amonye 
those who tinessed the stu 
dent uprising at America 
MOOSE prestipiot UNIVE TSI 
that Spring tosenblatrs 
memotr rethects my the chao 


Ihe 


The most vivid memoir yet on the decade of campus upheaval. Every 
olboy knows that the Sixties polarized our politics. Rosenblatt g 
ther: In the process of trashing civility, tradition, and authority, the 


destroyed liberalis 
John Le US. Ne & World Reps 


Remarkable... Memoir can be as rich as fiction. By dramatizing a time of ide 
ological crisis, and knitting it into h ilteccre| | ant 

slog sis g Tiel imeellilial-eme opmen 

er Mc cw i-tel te Mit wart si cltcems] sell Mell Me) Mell Mm srelir) 


Christopher Lehmann-Haupt, The New York 


“Coming Apart is the recovered memory ta areat univer ty and a stu 
body Tileteletels](-Ieel mete 1 the hurt they did. To record all th an act 
grac e and redemy 


Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihar 


stlent A compassi TN ae ile eleliclila te Mulsulelh 


Mark He Iprin The Wall Street Jour 
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Clarification 


THE CHART ACCOMPANYING OUR STORY 
“Backlash Against HMOs” [NATION, April 
14] included a listing for HealthNet. We 
should have used the full name of the 
HMO we were referring to. It is Health 
Net (two separate words) of California. 


Correction 


OUR STORY ABOUT TROUBLES AT THE FBI 
[SPECIAL Report, April 28] included a 
photograph of Richard Jewell, who was a 
suspect in the Olympic Park bombing 
case before he was cleared. The caption 
for the photo mistakenly referred to Jew- 
ell’s “arrest.” He was not arrested. TIME 


regrets the error 
TIME’S Extended Family 


IMPACT 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (EDT) 


Newly designed and 
loaded with fresh 
features. On the Web 
at time.com 





Time Warner's 
internet service on 
the World Wide Web 
at pathfinder.com 





PATHFINDER 


Check out Time 
magazine's little-sister 
publication Time FOR 
Kips. This award-winning 
children’s magazine, 
used in schools, covers 
the news in a kid-friendly 
fashion. To order, call 
(800) 777-8600 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :! be addressed to TIME 

Magazine Lette I & Life Nchir Rockefell r 

New York, N.Y, 10021 212) 522-086 
rr h I full nar 

and t phon pury a 


Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 
} ibscripti r or t back ues, ! 


Cu er S )-543-TIME 


REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS 


m order 1,00 ca i 


The World’s Most interesting Magazine 
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JEFFREY KLUGER flew to Tucson and drove 
35 miles along rough, rutted roads to a re- 
mote corner of the Arizona desert to inter- 
view America’s most visible health guru, 
Dr. Andrew Weil, for this week’s cover 
story. Kluger, who joined TIME’s science 
staff last August, toured Weil's home, a con- 
verted horse stable, and found Weil to be pleted its second year of 
energetic, engaging and quite sincere in his publication and has re- 
belief that he is helping improve America’s health. Weil | ceived the industry’s equivalent of straight A’s: a 50% jump 
faithfully follows most of his own good-health gospel, says | in circulation and five Educational Press awards. “But our 
Kluger, although like many fiftysomethings, he has a hard | greatest satisfaction,” says Wallis, “comes from seeing the 
time keeping his weight down. And he does, from time to | enthusiasm of our young readers. We get a thousand letters 
time, violate his own prohibition against alcohol, with half a | and E-mails a week.” Schools may call 1-800-777-8600 to 
bottle of imported beer or a thimbleful of sake. learn more about TFK. 








CLAUDIA WALLIS, manag- 
ing editor of TIME For 
Kips, has good reason to 
be proud. Her magazine, 
which is read every 
school week by 1.2 mil- 
lion students, just com- 
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HILARY HYLTON, TIMeE’s stringer in Austin, 
Texas, has been monitoring the activities of |? 
the group that calls itself the Republic of 
Texas for more than a year, interviewing its 
enigmatic leader, Rick McLaren, as his group 
grew more active, establishing, for example, 
a system of courts (one in an air-conditioning 
repair shop). When McLaren declared him- citizens. Next week the Is- 

self at war with the U.S. last week, we natu- : raeli government will hon- 
rally turned to Hylton for the inside story. “He’s a Pied Piper | or his work with its prestigious Israel Prize for lifetime achieve- 
figure whose rhetoric is so confounding that you're tempted to | ment. Perhaps his most memorable photograph is one of young 
dismiss him,” says Hylton. “But it’s evident that McLaren has | Israeli paratroopers at Jerusalem’s Western Wall in 1967, just 
been able to tap into that nagging insecurity in America thathas | minutes after fighting had ceased. It quickly became an em- 
helped fuel the militia movement.” blem of Israel's stunning victory in the Six-Day War. 


DAVID RUBINGER has been 
~ aTIME photographer in Is- 
rael for nearly a half-cen- 
tury, covering major wars 
(and not a few small ones) 
and documenting the lives 
of statesmen and ordinary 


SILVA- ZUMA FOR TIME 
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This is as close 
to an air bag as any 


kid should get. 





Air bags up front, kids in the back* In any car, at any time. No exceptions. 
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career is a dream. The pens are from Cross. 





Graduation gift from 
parents, who hoped it 
would be used for 
writing resume. 
Actually used to 
keep journal of travels 
through Europe. 


Gift from girlfriend, 
to celebrate first job. 
Used to write her a 
Dear John letter after 
discovering initials 
belonged to another 
boyfriend. 





Gift from co-workers 
to celebrate leaving 
and starling own 
company. Used to sign 
away house, car and 
retirement account 


as collateral for 


bank loan. 


Bought to draw up 
first multi-million 
dollar deal, which put 


company on industry 


“top ten to watch” list. 


Also used to write 
check paying off 


bank loan. 





Gift from employees 
to celebrate early 
retirement after IPO 
raised twenty-five 
million dollars. Used 
lo keep journal 
through Europe. 


With so many unexpected styles, you may surpfise yourself. From $12.50 to $400 manufacturer's suggested retail price. 
Call 1-800-ATCross for engraving information or for the nearest retailer. lifetime mechanical guarantee. AMEX symbol: ATXA 






44lf [cigarettes] are behav- 
iorally addictive or habit 
forming, they are much more 
like ... Gummi Bears. | love 
Gummi Bears ... and | want 
Gummi Bears, and | like Gum- 
mi Bears, and | eat Gummi 
Bears, and | don’t like it 
when I don’t eat my Gummi 
Bears, but I’m certainly not 
addicted to them.7? 
—Philip Morris president 
James Morgan, ina sworn 
videotaped deposition made 
available to CBs 


44Racial discrimination in 
this company is like humid- 
ity. You can't see it, but you 
can feel it.77 
—William Lewis, a driver at 
United Parcel Service, the 
target of aclass action by 
black employees 


44Bush, Carter, Clinton ... 
they were all painting over 
this graffiti-ed wall. Which 
is the first time in American 
history that members of 
both parties took part in 
the same cover-up.7? 
Bill Maher of Politically 
Incorrect, on bipartisanship 
at the volunteer summit 








POT THE IVY. I'M OUTTA HERE! Choosing between proximity to the ‘rents or a coast of her 
own, First Daughter CHELSEA CLINTON opts for independence: Stanford University and 
sunshine. Dad will miss her, but as he pointed out, it does free another bedroom 


WINNERS @ 


1 DID IT MY WAY 
TONY BLAIR 
Tony. Tony. Tony. No. 10 becomes Blair No movie star benefits from such public displays 
house. He did it Bill's way: run to the middle of affection. She did it Ellen's way, with feeling 
ANONYMOUS JAMES HEIPLE 
Volunteerism rules: unknown woman gives mil Baby Richard judge is censured for pulling rank 
lions to Grand Forks. She did it the right way to dodge traffic tickets. He did it the wrong way 
FRANK SINATRA THE RAMSEYS 


).F.K. cut him off, but a G.0.P. Congress votes § 0.K., they talked to the police, then the press, 
Ol’ Blue Eyes a medal. He finally got his way but once again they did it the strange way 
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THOMAS DASCHLE 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


COMMITTEE 


AGRICULTURE 
FINANCE 
INDIAN AFFAIRS: 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


(202) 224-2321 
TOLL FREE 1-800-424-8094 


My Résumé Is Enclosed 


It may be a tad embarrassing to admit 
to writing letters of reference for peo- 
ple one barely knows, but neverthe- 
less, that’s the position taken by Sen- 
ate minority leader Tom Daschle’s 
staff when it comes to his hearty rec- 
ommendation of one John Huang to 
the Clinton transition team in 1993. 
“I have known John Huang for four 
years, having worked with him ona 
number of economic development 
projects,” Daschle wrote to transition- 
team head Richard Riley. “I can per- 
sonally attest to John’s strong back- 
ground in trade and Pacific Rim 
issues.” Huang, who has become the 
symbol of shady Democratic fund rais- 
ing, was then an executive with the 
Indonesia-based Lippo Group con- 
glomerate, and interested in positions 












Anited States Senate 


WASHINGTON, OC 20510-4103 


January 8, 1993 


of the U.S. Trade Representative. 
According to Daschle spokeswoman 
Ranit Schmelzer, the Senator says 

he doesn’t remember how he met 
Huang, who became Deputy Assistant 
Secretary at Commerce, and has no 
recollection of any “economic devel- 
opment projects” the two of them col- 
laborated on. But Huang did arrange 
an April 1991] fund-raising lunch in 
Los Angeles for the Senator. Daschle 
has returned the roughly $3,000 
raised at that lunch from Huang and 
his wife Jane; James Riady, who was 
Huang’s boss at Lippo; Maria Hsia, 
who would later co-chair the infamous 
1996 Buddhist-temple fund raiser 
attended by Al Gore; and several oth- 
ers. Daschle was not alone in recom- 
mending Huang: the businessman 
was also tipped for a job in a recently 
released 1992 Democratic National 


at Commerce, Treasury and the office © Committeememo. —By Viveca Novak 
Newly confirmed Labor Secretary 
Alexis Herman discovered last week 
that it pays to tough it out through 
even the most protracted Senate 
confirmation battles. Below, a look at 
Cabinet-level nominees who cooled 
their heels the longest: 
NOMINEE POST PRESIDENT DAYS ON HOLD OUTCOME 
A. MITCHELL Attorney WILSON 183 Confirmed 
PALMER* General Aug. 29, 1919 
LEWIS Commerce EISENHOWER = 152 Rejected 
STRAUSS* Secretary June 18, 1959 
RICHARD Attorney NIXON 13 Confirmed 
KLEINDIENST* General June 8, 1972 
ALEXIS Labor CLINTON 13 Confirmed 
HERMAN Secretary April 30, 1997 
ANTHONY CIA CLINTON 99 Withdrawn 
LAKE Director April 18, 1997 
LAMAR Education Busu 87 Confirmed 
ALEXANDER Secretary March 14, 1991 


*Served as interim or acting appointee during part or all of waiting period. 


Source: Senate Historical Office 
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It’s been a trying 

couple of weeks 

for Harrison 

Ford. First, his 

leading lady in 

the upcoming 

Six Days/Seven 

Nights, Anne 

Heche, overnight 

became the 

world’s second most famous les- 
bian. Then he learned that Fox 
and Paramount want to open their 
joint $200 million production, Ti- 
tanic, on July 25—right up against 
his big summer picture, Air Force 
One, being released by Columbia. 

Ford has generated a lot of loot 
for Paramount over the years, play- 
ing various Indiana Jones or Tom 
Clancy heroes. The star reminded 
Paramount of that in a Forceful call 
to studio boss Jonathan Dolgen, in 
which he requested that Dolgen 
kindly get Titanic the hell out of 
his way. The summer is already 
crowded with costly cinematic ice- 
bergs, including Conspiracy Theo- 
ry, starring Mel Gibson and Julia 
Roberts, which is also supposed to 
open on July 25. 

The studios have known for a 
while that Titanic simply wouldn't 
be shipshape in time for its July 2 
release date. What's not clear is 
whether the film can be ready in 
time for any summer date. The 
unpalatable alternative is to hold it 
for November. Until then, Fox in- 
curs more than $5 million a month 
in interest charges. 

Fox studio chief Bill Mechanic 
says the Titanic footage looks 
great and the decision to make the 
movie will seem a lot smarter 
once the public gets a look at it. 
But given the jam-packed season, 
there’s no place to park this ocean 
liner. Meanwhile, Air Force One 
has been generating great buzz. 
Should the Ford flick be forced 
into a battle with Titanic, audi- 
ences will have to choose between 
the two, giving Titanic a chance to 
sink yet again. —By Kim Masters 
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THE MEMORIAL TOURNAMENT 
_ SWINGS INTO ACTION 
AT JACKS HOME COURSE THIS WEEKEND. 


See THE Biccest NAMES IN GOLF JOIN JACK NICKLAUS 
FoR THE MEMORIAL TOURNAMENT AT MUIRFIELD VILLAGE GOLF CLUB. 
Thursday  May29 4:00-6:00PMET on ESPN 
Friday May 30 © -1:30-3:30PMET — on ESPN 
Saturday  May3l  4:00-6:00PMET on ABC 
Sunday June] © 3:00-6:00PMET on ABC 


DEAN 
WIPTER 


EXCLUSIVE SPONSOR OF THE MEMORIAL TOURNAMENT. 








© 1997 Dean Witter Reynolds lnc. Member SIPC 
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They call it Operation Smile and it sends 


teams of surgeons and medical supplie 





across the globe to help children with 
disfiguring birth defects. Over the last 
15 years, they’ve saved over 40,000 
impoverished children from the pain 

any 


and humiliation of cleft lips, palates 


‘ 


and other serious afflictions. But to it 


“ 


founders, Dr. William and Kathy Magee, 


this program does more than just rep 





physical scars. It brings hope to the 


hopeless, and leaves a smile where ther 


‘ 


m 


once was none. 


one operation. 


( } Tor d ell-berr 
and future education 1 parent’s mair 
yncert And at e Farn re het 
to help you turn concert nto plans and 
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Yo, Look at Me! 


Yes, all except Leonardo da Vinci's 
model of human proportions suffer 
from AGD—Attention-Getting Disorder. 
Larry King, The Nanny’s Fran Drescher 
and Richard Nixon do the modern 
dance of self-congratulation. 


Sorry, Wrong Number 


Customers who signed up for the 
service of a Christian Right long- 
distance company may soon see 
some of their monthly payments 
transferred to a prominent pro- 
choice group instead. In January, 








evidence to date, a major study finds that four 
hours of exercise a week can cut by 37% the risk of 
BREAST CANCER in women under 45. Why? Even 
moderate workouts seem to reduce the produc- 
tion of estrogen, the hormone linked to the cancer. 
v Relief at last. For the first time, women in the 
U.S. can take a single-dose medication called 
Monurol for common but painful urwwary Tract 
inrections. With other drugs, three to 10 days of treatment is 
required, so not all women complete the course. 

V AIDS immunity? An experimental vaccine made of ge- 
netic material has protected chimps from becoming infect- 
ed with H1v for more than a year. 


Sources 
BAD NEWS: Amencan Journal of Cmca! Nutniben: National Cascer Institute; Journal 


GOOD NEWS: New England Joornw of Medicine. Forest Laboratories: Nature Medecine 
af the American Academy of Chid and Adoler 
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REPORT 


Planned Parenthood began gar- 
nishment proceedings against 
AmeriVision Communications Inc., 
the parent company of LifeLine, a 
phone service that bills itself as a 
moral alternative to what it describes 
as “pro-gay, pro-liberal values” car- 
riers like AT&T and MCI. LifeLine 
diverts 10% of payments to a cause 
checked off by its 1.2 million cus- 
tomers. Last year it raised more 
than $10 million for charities that 
include several Christian Coalition 
groups, the American Family Asso- 
ciation and Operation Rescue-Na- 
tional. In May 1994, Planned Par- 
enthood was awarded $1.01 million 
in damages by a Texas jury that or- 
dered Rescue America, Operation 
Rescue-National and their leaders 
to pay for protesting and harassing 
clinic doctors, staff and patients 
during the 1992 c.o.P. Convention 
in Houston.-Now Planned Parent- 
hood hopes to seize at least half that 
amount from Operation Rescue via 
LifeLine and other sources, 
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CHANGING THE WORLD WITH EVERY CALL 
feLine 


The Conservative Telephone Campar 


sistently jog 40 miles or more a week still put on 
pounds as they age~about 3.3 lbs. per decade, plus 
about % of an inch on their waistlines. How to avert 
the girth? Tack on more and more miles each year. 
v Low nicotine, high risk. Though cigarettes 
have less tar and nicotine nowadays, SMOKERS 
nevertheless face a greater risk of dying from a 
smoking-related illness than they did 30 years 
ago. Reason: to get their fix of nicotine, they smoke more 
cigarettes and take deeper drags. 

v Kids, the blues can take your breath away. A report sug- 
gests that feelings of despair may predispose asTHMA- 
afflicted children to an attack. 


scent Psychsatry 
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VONNEGUT IN 1984 





EXPECTING. 
squeaky-voiced songstress, and her 
actor husband DAVID THORNTON, 42; 
their first child. 


CONVICTED. DELMAR SIMPSON, 32, 
Army drill sergeant whose controver- | 


sial trial for raping six trainees exposed 
the combustive interplay of sex and 
power in the Army’s ranks; of 18 counts 
of rape; in Aberdeen, Md. Rejecting 
Simpson’s defense that the sex was 
consensual, the six-person military 
jury sent an unequivocal message that 
any sexual relations between superiors 


and subordinates constitute rape. © 
' Pia Degermark and Thommy Berggren. - 


Simpson faces up to life in prison. 


DIED. MIKE ROYKO, 64, caustic 


Pulitzer-prizewinning columnist who | 
ruled the Windy City from his Page 3 » 
' An expert in tempests and twisters, 
in Chicago. From high-society dames — 
to low-down pols (a frequent target | 


pulpit; after surgery for an aneurysm; 


was former Mayor Richard J. Daley), 


no one was safe from Royko’s pen, in- 


cluding himself, as he learned when 
minorities protested his tactless quips. 





42, : 


ALHZAV4 GuYHoTe 


But Royko remained unrepentantly ir- 
reverent in his column to the end. 


DIED. BO WIDERBERG, 66, Swedish 
writer-director of trenchant films about 
young outsiders; of undisclosed causes; 
in Angelholm, Sweden. From his smart, 
sensitive Raven's End (1963) to the Loli- 
ta-in-reverse All Things Fair (1995), 
Widerberg sympathized with kids who 
valiantly and vainly fought the system. 
His 1967 hit Elvira Madigan, a lus- 
ciously limned story of love on the run, 
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put Piano Concerto No. 21 on the charts. ~ 
Mozart never sounded so sexy as when © 
he underscored the doomed nuzzling of — 


DIED. BERNARD VONNEGUT, 82, physi- 


cist who turned rainmaking into more 
than a song and dance; in Albany, N.Y. 


Vonnegut (brother of novelist Kurt) 
conjured rain in the 1940s by seeding 
clouds with silver iodide. 


DIED. ANN PETRY, 88, African-Ameri- 
can novelist who immortalized a grim 











dO EHMAWONS 





PENG IN 1987 WIDERBERG IN 1988 


Harlem street and its human casual- 
ties; in Old Saybrook, Conn. In The 
Street (1946), she shows how the hopes 
of its Harlem inhabitants were desic- 
cated by a malevolent urban wasteland. 


DIED. GABRIEL FIGUEROA, 90, Mexican 
camera poet; in Mexico City. Working 
with such top directors as Luis Buiiuel 
(seven films), John Ford and Emilio Fer- 
nandez, this superb cinematographer 
illuminated many a vista, from 
the parched roads in John Huston’s The 
Night of the Iguana to the face of Clint 
Eastwood (in Two Mules for Sister 
Sara). Through Figueroa’s lens, they all 
looked stark, profound, beautiful. 


DIED. PENG ZHEN, 95, oldest of China’s 
“Eight Immortals” whose longevity was 
equaled only by his authoritarian in- 
fluence; in Beijing. Purged from his po- 
sition as Beijing’s mayor during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, he returned in 1978 as 
head of parliament under Deng Xiao- 
ping. Peng later supported hard-line 
policies like cracking down on protest- 
ers in Tiananmen Square. 
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Prime Mimickers 

Tony Blair, who borrowed strategies from Bill 
Clinton, is not the only British Prime Minister to 
learn electioneering from an American President: 
“(Harold] Wilson brought a transatlantic 


zeal to the election campaign. His Bible was 
Theodore H. White’s The Making of the Pres- 


ident, his bedside reading the speeches of 
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Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson 














John F. Kennedy, his handbook Larry 
O’Brien’s campaign manual. As he criss- 
crossed the country, he studded each of his 
orations with at least one Kennedy idea or 
phrase ... Labor’s election manifesto read 
like the New Frontier, with its promise to get 
the nation moving again along ‘a new way of 
life that will stir our hearts, rekindle an au- 
thentic patriotic faith in our future’... It was 
a carefully wrought blueprint for victory.” 


April 30, 1965 














—By Lisa Granatstein, Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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DEALMAKERS: House leaders Archer, left, and Kasich, center, enjoyed Christmas in May 


WASHINGTON 








A booming economy helps Congress and 
Clinton glide to a historic budget-balancing 
deal. But a tricky detail remains: tax cuts 


By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON WASHINGTON 


HEN THEY ANNOUNCED 
their historic budget deal 
last week, the big players 
all had their 
smiles on. In Washington 
they know how to pro- 
duce those expressions 


historic 





even when they sign bills 
declaring National Sawdust Week. But this 
time that look of thoughtful satisfaction 
was right for the occasion. Out-of-control 
deficits, like the ones heaped up in the 
1980s, are historic disasters. Bringing them 


under control requires a rare convergence 
of wisdom, determination and good for 

tune. So when those things came together 
last week, everybody made a grab for the 
glory. Bill Clinton called the deal “a bal- 
anced budget with balanced values.” Sen 

ate majority leader Trent Lott, with House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich behind him, exult- 
ed that “Washington must learn to make 
do with less, while Americans will keep 
more of what they earn.” 

What they meant to say was that they 
were astonished the thing had happened at 
all. The last time Republicans and the 
White House got together to make a bud- 
get deal, late in 1995, their grudging talks 
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REPUBLICAN STRATEGISTS: Senate leader 





ended in two messy government shut 
downs. This time it resulted in an agree 
ment to balance the budget for the first 
time since 1969, the year the Beatles 
crossed Abbey Road. What made the dif- 
ference between then and now was a dose 
of political realism and a last-minute ava 
lanche of projected cash that undid Demo 
cratic sticking points on Medicare caps 
domestic spending and cost of living ad- 
justments on Social Security. As recently as 
last Wednesday, nearly three months into 
the budget talks, a setthement was just 
within reach and just out of reach. Repub 
licans wanted deeper tax cuts. The White 
House wanted more spending for educa- 





tion and children’s health insurance. Off 
stage was a contingent of House Democrats 
who were worried that Clinton was cutting 
a deal they couldn't live with. The tension 
was making John Kasich, chairman of the 
House Budget Committee, get antsy. “The 
only time that I remember when you 
could get everything you wanted was on 
Dec. 24,” he said. “You wrote your letters 
to Santa, and he put everything on the floor 
the next day 

Enter Santa, dressed as the Gpp. Late in 
the week, with both sides still struggling 
to close the deal, a bounding U.S. economy 
closed it for them. The Congressional Bud- 
get Office quietly informed budget nego- 


tiators that the economic boom would pro- 
duce an unexpected surge in tax revenues 
that would shrink the deficit by an estimat- 
ed $225 billion over five years. As if to con- 
firm it was not a mirage, evidence of the 
economy's strength kept emerging all 
week. First came news that during the first 
quarter, gross domestic product was up 
5.6%, the biggest gain in a decade. Then 
came word that joblessness during April 
hit a 24-year low, falling to 4.9%. That kind 
of vigor promised to pay for much of what 
both sides wanted and still meet their 
shared goal of balancing the budget by 
2002. Lott told Clinton, “This is not going 
to get any easier. We have to do it now 


Lott, center, confers with Budget chairman Domenici, right, and others about the agreement that pleased them and Clinton 





What he meant was that balancing the 
budget doesn’t require nearly so much 
pain when times are as good as they are 
now. How good? The budget deficit is ex 
pected to drop to $67 billion this year, 40% 
lower than the cso had predicted. When 
negotiators found out that the shrinking 
deficit would give them an extra $225 bil- 
lion to play with, the final knots in the deal 
dissolved. Christmas in May. Sometimes 
the mixture of money and politics is not so 
bad after all 

‘We had some very heated argu- 
ments,” says Senate Budget chairman Pete 
Domenici of the months of intense negoti 


ations in his Capitol hideaway. “But this 
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BALANCING ACT: Clinton got his spending wishes 





was big adult men knowing we had some- 
thing to do.” Before it was over, the can-do 
spirit in the negotiating room had grown so 
heady that Kasich, 44, reached over to hug 
Gene Sperling, Clinton’s 38-year-old na- 
tional economic adviser. “C’mon, Gene!” 
cried the gung-ho Kasich. “Let's do it for 
our generation!” 

Washington is still a fair distance from 
Woodstock, so don’t expect too many more 
hugs across party lines. But even before 
the new projections provided the neces- 
sary wiggle room, the 
deal was offering some- 
thing for everyone. Late 


Wednesday night, Gin- % change in real 
grich sold it to 25 skepti- 6% 

cal fellow Republicans 5 

who were called to his 4 

office, some of them 

from their beds. He re- 3 

minded them that while 2 

negotiators agreed to 1 
educational tax breaks 0 

that Clinton had want- : 


ed, they also accepted 
Republican demands for 
a capital-gains rate cut, 
an increase in the estate- 
tax exemption and a 
$500-per-child taxcred-  -90 


bes <—s 


it. Altogether Republi-  _399 

cans had wrung $85 bil- 

lion in net tax cuts out of 18 

the President, $60 bil- -200 

lion more than he had 250 

first proposed. Plus Gin- 

grich was able to argue -300—. t 


that the deal’s $115 bil- os. 


36 


ME CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH CARE 


@ MEDICARE 
FINANCING 


@ SOCIAL SECURITY 
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The Change: $135 billion in tax relief 
over five years, offset by $50 billion in 
tax increases. Cuts include a child tax 
credit and lower estate and capital- 
gains taxes 


The Change: About $18 billion 
allocated for health insurance for 
uninsured children 


The Change: $115 billion in Medicare 
Savings, in part through small 
increases in home-care premiums 


The Change: Assumes the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will slightly reduce 
the annual inflation increase used for 


figuring benefits 
We WELFARE The Change: Puts back $15 billion in 
BENEFITS welfare benefits over five years that 


were cut in last year’s welfare 
reforms and adds grants and tax 


THE HEART OF THE BUDGET DEAL 


Key provisions of the new budget agreement—and their impact 


M TAX CUTS 


The Impact: Families are to receive a 
$500 tax credit per child, but exact 
eligibility criteria have not been set 
Details of the estate and capital-gains 
taxes also remain to be worked out 


The Impact: Projected to extend 
coverage to about 5 million children 
of the working poor 


The Impact: Expected to extend 
the life of the Medicare trust fund 
through 2008 


The Impact: Cost of living adjustment 
expected to be lowered about 0.15%, 
starting in 2000, saving $10 billion to 
$15 billion over two years 


The Impact: Among the beneficiaries 
will be immigrants who were disabled 
when they entered the country, adults 
cut off from food stamps and welfare 


Strong growth helps... 


“ Shrink the deficit 


Budget deficit 
In billions of dollars 


lion in Medicare savings, in which the par- 
ties split their difference, would rid the 
G.O.P. for a while of the issue that had near- 
ly lost them control of Congress in 1996. So 
what, Gingrich said, if they had to accept a 
modest “signing fee” by allowing Clinton 
$34 billion in new spending on domestic 
programs? 

It was not so simple at first to pitch the 
deal to congressional Democrats, who 
thought Clinton had given up too much in 
tax cuts and got too little in return. More 
than half the 206 House 
Democrats issued a let- 
ter to Clinton to make 
GDP quart sure he knew about “our 

: deep concern about the 
tax cuts being consid- 
ered.” So in meeting af- 
ter meeting last week, 
Administration officials 
were insisting that the 
deal was good for Dem- 
ocrats. The President, 
they said, had delivered 
on his promise to protect 
sacred social programs 
while increasing spend- 
ing on education, the 
environment and _ chil- 
dren’s health care. The 
White House still count- 
ed on getting the deal 
through the House by 
recruiting moderate and 
conservative Democrats 
to ally with Republicans. 
But a “victory” like that 


fateh 
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credits targeted at the poor 


recipients in high-poverty areas 


relations with his party had returned to the 
dark days of his first two years. Even if dis- 
affected Democrats did not have the num- 
bers to break the deal, they could make life 
difficult for him later on free-trade issues 
or, if it comes to that, deny him cover dur- 
ing campaign-finance hearings. 

To the last minute, House Democratic 
leader Richard Gephardt looked ready to 
walk away from the deal. Two weeks ago, 
Clinton had summoned top House Demo- 
crats to the White House to argue that the 
agreement would remake the Democratic 
Party’s image. The President insisted that it 
was only because he had embraced a bal- 
anced budget that he was re-elected last 
year, while Democrats failed to recapture 
Congress. By actually passing a balanced 
budget, Clinton claimed, he would “make 
it safe to be a Democrat again.” Gephardt 
sat next to him, saying nothing. 

By then, Gephardt was convinced that 
the White House had never intended to try 
to win his support for a budget deal. He 
was right. The President’s advisers decided 
early on that the man who is Al Gore’s like- 
ly opponent for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination in 2000 would stake out his 
own territory on the budget. But when 
White House chief of staff Erskine Bowles 
tried to persuade a group of House Demo- 
crats on Thursday evening, he was met 
with groans and complaints from them as 
well. One member, George Miller of Cali- 
fornia, stalked out of the room, By Friday, 
however, the White House had managed 
to cajole more than half the Senate Demo- 
crats into supporting the plan, including 


would mean Clinton's | minority leader Tom Daschle. In the end, 





| 


Republican concessions that followed the 
new CBO numbers softened Gephardt too. 

The economic windfall enabled the 
dealmakers to forgo one of their bitterest 
pills: the proposed change in the formula 
for calculating the Consumer Price Index. 
The cp1 determines not only the size of an- 
nual increases in Social Security checks but 
also how much money someone has to 
make before crossing over into a higher tax 
bracket. Many economists believe it over- 
states annual inflation by more than one 
percentage point, costing the government 
billions of dollars, but fully correcting the 
formula could reduce the adjustment on 
monthly Social Security checks an estimat- 
ed $8 in 1997, $17 in ’98 and eventually 
$108 in 2006. As it turned out, the new 
deficit projections came Wednesday just as 
White House officials were handling objec- 
tions about the cri from angry members of 
their party. The following morning Kasich 
and Domenici decided to help the White 
House quell the Democratic revolt by of- 
fering $24 billion of the new money to elim- 
inate the crt problem 
and an additional $8 2 
billion to ease cuts in # 
Medicaid. The Presi- ¢ 
dent had the bait he 
needed. Within hours, 
it looked like majorities 
in both parties would : 
support the deal. 

All the same, much 
of the hardest work— 
and with it the potential 
for the deal to fall apart— 
is yet to come. The 
present deal is just an 
outline. Congress. still 
has to write in the gritty 
specifics on potentially explosive issues 
like the size of the cut in the capital-gains 
tax. Ways and Means Committee chairman 
Bill Archer was so adamant that he alone 
should have jurisdiction over taxes that he 
phoned Clinton in his limousine Wednes- 
day night to make the case. During the next 
36 hours, the dispute between the White 
House and Archer almost scuttled the deal. 

“It's almost like being in a dream that 
we actually got there,” Kasich said late 
Friday night from the Speaker's office. In 


the White House, after advisers briefed | 


him on all the elements of the agreement, 
the President turned to Al Gore and gave 
him a high five. If the deal holds, it will al- 
ter America’s political landscape. Ever 
since Ronald Reagan ran on a promise to 
balance the budget in 1980, eliminating the 
deficit has been a stated goal of almost 
every major American politician. The goal 
is now within sight. With reporting by 
Tamala M. Edwards/Washington 























A DEFICIT OF THEIR VERY OWN 


WISH WE COULD HAVE THIS EVENT TONIGHT IN THE LINCOLN BEDROOM,” 
President Clinton told 2,500 gold-plated Democrats who pledged $4 million 
to their party at a gala dinner last week, “but we did not have enough coffee in 
the White House.” The crowd laughed and clapped at his defiant joke, but Clin- 
ton and Democratic heavyweights aren’t exchanging many smiles these days. 
The Democratic National Committee faces a financial crisis that puts it “in the 
worst shape it’s ever been,” says a major fund raiser. “I’m not sure it can recover.” 
Fund raising is always hardest right after a national election; D.N.c. officials em- 
phasize they have reached all their money targets so far this year and expect to raise 
at least $50 million in 1997. But the party is $14.4 million in debt and must repay 
$1.5 million more in contributions now judged improper. It is awkward to ask le- 
gitimate donors to cough up cash that will end up reimbursing illegitimate ones. 
Some donors are angry about the mismanagement that led to the fund- 
raising scandal; others are skittish about the scrutiny any large gift will now re- 
ceive. Democratic co-chairman Steven Grossman contends that contributors are 
responding to his pitch about investing in the party’s grass roots and that the debt 
“js absolutely manageable,” but for now the D.N.C. must resort to the tricks of the 
overextended. Payments to vendors are late; some donors to last week's gala 
were asked to send their checks overnight to help the party make its payroll. 
Clinton’s centrist agenda has added to the financial strain by creating at least 
a temporary rift be- 
Red Tide $14.4 tween the p.n.c. and 
some of its most reli- 





“sree gad able friends. Conspicu- 
Committee debts ously absent from the 
for federal contributors to the gala 
activity was the American Fed- 
in millions eration of State, County 


and Municipal Em- 
ployees, which spent 





$6.2 


lavishly on Clinton’s re- 
$0.2 $0.5 election. Public em- 
1988 1992 1996 1997 ployees know their jobs 

are on the line in any 
Romer Pre | Ptogeerey battle to cut spending. 
claim ate An even sharper 
ts menagentio point of contention with 


the public employees’ union has been the Administration’s months-long delay 
in deciding whether Texas Governor George W. Bush should be allowed to 
turn over the management of the state’s cumbersome welfare system to pri- 
vate firms. Several companies, including Lockheed Martin and IBM, are ea- 
ger to bid on what is expected to be a $2 billion multi-year contract. The 
unions fear not only the loss of thousands of government jobs in Texas but also 
the possibility that the idea could spread to other states. The day after the union 
snubbed the gala last week, the Clinton Administration disappointed state 
officials by declaring what it called a compromise: private companies could 
begin computerizing the paperwork, but the larger task of determining who 
is eligible for various forms of assistance should be left to government work- 
ers. The Communications Workers of America, with 15,000 jobs at stake, was 
ecstatic; Texas officials say the issue is far from settled. 

To add to its woes, the D.N.C. may soon see changes at the top. Colorado Gov- 
ernor Roy Romer, its other co-chairman, has declared he will decide by June 
whether to quit the D.N.c. to run for the Senate. He says he is excited by his par- 
ty job, but colleagues report that he is frustrated at spotty cooperation from the 
White House. Several senior Democrats say Clinton would like Romer to quit any- 
way because “he apologizes too much” for the fund-raising scandals. A Senate race, 
however bruising, may not look like such a bad way out. —By J.F.0. McAllister 
and Karen Tumulty. With reporting by Michael Duffy and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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Why go the old route when a supercharged family like yours can get the latest on any 
highway—the all-new supercharged Regal GS. With Regal’s 240 horsepower, you can access 
power when you want it most. And access information even quicker at our very cool 
site—www.regal.com. Altogether, Regal’s quite the performer. In fact, Motor Trend says, 
“...to touch a similar import sedan...you'd need to nearly double the sticker.” 


The new supercharged Regal GS by Buick. It’s the latest way of getting there. 
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Manna from Hong Kong 


More evidence emerges to show that the 
Republicans also took Asian campaign money 


By MICHAEL WEISSKOPF WAS! IINGTON 


ILL CLINTON’S DEMOCRATS ARE GIV- 
ing new meaning to the term political 
payback by promising to return $2.5 
million in foreign-tinged contribu- 
tions by June 30. It turns out they may not 
be the only ones to need a refund policy. 
The Republican Party, quick to condemn 
Democrats for their foreign connections, 
now appears to have taken campaign cash 


been embarrassing but legal, since it was 
funneled through an R.N.c. think tank, the 
National Policy Forum, rather than the 
party. 

Not so the $122,000 in soft money giv- 
en to the R.N.c. Former party chairman 
Haley Barbour, who engineered the loan 
guarantee, has insisted that the G.O.P.’s 
white knight is all-American. Last week, 
however, R.N.C. spokeswoman Mary Craw- 
ford backed off that assertion. While the 


from thinly veiled Asian interests in the | party has “nothing in our records” to indi- 


early 1990s. 

At least $122,000 in ques- 
tionable contributions came 
from Young Brothers Develop- 
ment—USA, the Florida-based 
subsidiary of a Hong Kong real 
estate and aircraft brokerage. 
According to documents exem- 
ined by TiME, the Florida com- 
pany gave $75,000 in soft mon- 
ey to the Republican National 
Committee in late 1991 and an 
additional $47,000 sprinkled 
over the next three years. 
While foreign subsidiaries are 
allowed to contribute money 
generated in this country, the 
sole income earned by Young 
Brothers Development—USA 
is the rent from its only U.S. as- 
set: a modest condominium in 
Washington’s Georgetown sec- 
tion. Sources in the company 
told Time that the campaign 
funds were transferred directly 
from Hong Kong headquarters. 

The man who calls the shots there is 
Ambrous Tung Young, a low-profile tycoon 
who, friends say, grew up in Taiwan, ac- 
quired U.S. citizenship, then renounced it. 
Exactly when he gave up his U.S. passport 
is unclear but relevant: foreign nationals 
are not allowed to participate in decisions 
by their U.S. subsidiaries about campaign 
contributions. 

Young Brothers Development—USA is 
the company TIME previously identified as 
the c.o.P.’s secret China connection. The 
firm has rescued Republicans in the past 
two elections with a $2.2 million loan 
guarantee, $500,000 of which the firm 
eventually swallowed. Though the funds 
originated with the company’s Hong Kong 


parent, that transaction appears to have | 
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Young, who represents European and 
U.S. aircraftmakers in Asia, has refused to 
be interviewed. Friends say he is a self- 
made man who worked his way to the top 
of Asia’s competitive aerospace market by 
selling used aircraft parts across the region 
in the 1960s and °70s, sleeping in bus sta- 
tions and bathing in airport rest rooms to 
save money. He rose to a position of power 
in the G.o.P. organization Republicans 
Abroad, and served as regional coordinator 
for George Bush in 1988 before giving up 
his U.S. citizenship. 

Two of Young's associates came for- 
ward last week to clarify how the loan guar- 
antee evolved. An overture for the guaran- 
tee came in- mid-1994-at a dinner with 
Barbour as host for Young at Sam & 
Harry's, a Washington haunt popular with 
politicians. Barbour said the G.o.P. think 
tank would use the loan to pay back its 


44We have never had 

an orchestrated program 
to solicit funds from 
foreigners.77 


cate that Young Brothers Development— 
USA is foreign-owned, she said, R.N.C. 
lawyers will investigate the issue, and 
money will be returned if it was generated 
overseas. She hastened to draw whatever 
party distinctions were left: “We have nev- 
er had an orchestrated program to solicit 
funds from foreigners.” 

Disclosure of Young’s role in the 1994 
loan guarantee has turned the political 
tables in Washington for the first time since 
the election. Democrats on the Senate and 
House committees investigating 1996 cam- 
paign irregularities seized the moment to 
demand subpoenas of Young, his employees 
and company records. “There are possibili- 
ties here of ... illegal foreign contributions,” 
said Senator Carl Levin of Michigan. 
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SHIFTING: Barbour had insisted the party took no foreign money, but the official line has changed a bit 


—MARY CRAWFORD 
Republican spokeswoman 





start-up money to the R.N.C., which was 
then gearing up for the midterm election. 
Indeed, the think tank transferred $1.6 
million to the R.N.c. three weeks before 


| the triumphant G.o.P. takeover of Con 


gress. Young received a taste of the victory 
in a meeting with Newt Gingrich a few 
days before the Speaker took the House 
gavel. The event was arranged as a “per- 
sonal favor” to Barbour, according to a 
record kept by the Speaker. And that was 
not the last favor. A year later, when Bar- 
bour was invited to meet Chinese Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen in Beijing he took 
along Young, giving an aviation salesman 
rare access to the world’s fastest-growing 
aircraft customer. —With reporting by 


| Michael Duffy/Washington 





A flood isn’t the worst thing that 
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A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 


But often the worst isn’t the flood. 


It’s finding out, too late, that you're 


not covered for flood damage. 
You’re probably not covered. 


The truth is, 90% of all natural 
disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner’s insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 
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can happen to 


— 





and 30% of flood insurance claims 
come from “low risk” areas. It could 


happen to you. 
Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 


never say never. 
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www. fema.gov /fema/nfip96-25.shm 
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Charles Krauthammer 


The Dignity of Denial 


F.D.R. never made a display of his suffering. We can learn from that 


VEN AS PRESIDENT CLINTON OFFICIALLY OPENED THE 
Franklin Roosevelt memorial last Friday in Washington, 
the great controversy raged: the memorial contains no 
statue of F.D.R. in a wheelchair. Should it? 

The arguments pro and con are by now well known. One 
side points out that when a man has over 35,000 photographs 
taken of him and exactly two show him in a wheelchair, we 
can fairly conclude that he was intent upon concealing his dis- 
ability. How odd, then, to honor a man by portraying him pre- 
cisely opposite to the way he wanted to be seen 

The other side argues that Roosevelt was merely re- 
flecting the prejudices of his time. He needed to hide his 
disability to achieve high office. Had he lived today, he 
would wear his wheels proudly. 

I myself made the first argument 
in a column last June. On reflection, 
however, the whole debate seems to 
miss the point. The very question of 
what Roosevelt would have wanted 
makes no sense. It depends on which 
Roosevelt. If the real Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of the United States, 1933-45, 
the answer is obvious: He would 
not—he did not—want his “splendid 
deception” undone. 

And if by Roosevelt we mean 
Roosevelt today, i.e., a Roosevelt who 
had absorbed all the self-revelatory 
cultural conventions of our time, well 
then, of course he would bare every- 
thing. He would go on Oprah, indeed 
not just in a wheelchair but hand in 
hand with Lucy Mercer. 

The point is not what some imag- 
inary F.D.R. would want, a question 
both indeterminate and unanswer- 
able. The point is, Which of these 
competing ideals—the restraint and 
reticence of the historical F.D.R., vs. 
the self-revelation and display of to- 
day’s politicians that we would impute to a contemporary 
F.D.R.—do we want to honor in a great national monument? 

I vote for reticence. The current statue—F.D.R. in his 
wooden kitchen chair with casters, a great cape hiding the 
tiny wheels from all but the most observant visitor—captures 
perfectly Roosevelt's cloaking of his disability. At a time 
when our politicians are “stricken with self-pity and given to 
sniveling” (to quote Mary McGrory), what a balm is Roo- 
sevelt’s attitude of defiant and dignified denial. 

This is an age in which both the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the United States cannot resist, in dra- 
matic televised addresses, making pointed reference to 
their latest bereavement. This is an age in which the Vice 
President, in consecutive convention speeches, makes 
lachrymose use, first, of a son’s accident, then of a sister's 
death. (Noted one mordant wit: At this rate, his wife had bet- 
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F.D.R. and tyke: smile and damn the torpedoes 


ter not walk near any plateglass windows.) In such an age, 
we can use the example of a man who through four presi- 
dential terms dealt with the agony of a nation while keeping 
his own agonies to himself. 

In an age in which every celebrity finds it necessary to 
bare his soul and open her closet, we need a monument to a 
man who would have disdained such displays. Why, even 
poor Bob Dole found himself going up and down America for 
months talking about how reluctant he was to talk about the 
war injuries he could not stop talking about. 

Such is the style of the "90s. Fine. But who dares argue 

that it can match Roosevelt's for nobility? It is not just that 
we have no right to impose our sensibility on Roosevelt. We 
_ should be ashamed to. 
Leave Roosevelt out of a wheel- 
- chair. But not by saying, conde- 
scendingly, Well, he lived in a be- 
| nighted time; let’s make a concession 
> to the attitudes he had to accommo- 
date. After all, Roosevelt's deception 
did not reflect the attitudes just of his 
* constituents. It reflected his own at- 
titude to his disability. It is not just 
that he never discussed his paralysis 
with the voters. He never discussed it 
with his mother. 

The critics say that to fail to por- 
tray F.D.R. in a wheelchair is to give 
in to his false—i.e., nonmodern—con- 
sciousness about disability. On the 
contrary. It is to celebrate his ethos of 
bold denial. 

Denial is not in great favor today. 
It is considered unhealthy, an almost 
cowardly psychic constriction. The 
mantra today is that all must be dealt 
with, talked out, coped with, opened 
up, faced squarely. 

This may work for some. But it has 
become something of a religion. And 
if its priests are so correct about the joys of catharsis and the 
perils of denial, how do they explain how the champion denier 
of our century, Franklin Roosevelt, lived such a splendid life? 

Roosevelt’s denial of his disability was more than just a de- 
nial of crushing adversity, more than a jaunty, smiling, damn- 
the-torpedoes refusal to dwell upon—indeed, fully acknowl- 
edge—his physical reality. It was a denial of self, a strange 
notion for us living in this confessional age when self—self- 
exploration, self-expression, self-love—is paramount. Roo- 
sevelt’s life had a grand outer directedness. He was not search- 
ing for the inner Franklin. He was reaching for a new America. 
It was the outer Franklin he cultivated, and it is that Franklin, 
the one who saved his country, that we honor and remember. 

At a time like ours, when every cultural cue is an incite- 
ment to self-revelation, we can use a solitary monument to 
reticence. Leave F.D.R. as he is. a 
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_ DIVORCE, KENNEDY-STYLE 


A new book and another s 


hit the Kennedys where it would 


hurt—in the ballot box 
By MARGARET CARLSON 


HEN YOU LOOK AT 

the third generation 

of Kennedy men, 

much of what remains 

of a once powerful dy- 
nasty is good teeth, good hair and 
the best public relations a trust fund 
can buy. Some of the boys grew 
from being spoiled and bratty—belit- 
tling the help, once chasing the cook 
up a tree at Hickory Hill—into full- 
blown debauchery, driving fast, drink- 
ing hard, club hopping like wild men. 4 
Most of this got spun by family retainers 
into the playful high jinks of a raucous \ 
clan. But the escapades got seamier over 3 
time and the spinning harder: a joyride 3 
with Joe Kennedy II left a young woman * 
paralyzed after an accident on Nantucket. 


Bobby Jr. was arrested for possession of 


heroin. David died in a Florida hotel of a co- 
caine, Demerol and Mellaril overdose. Wil- 
liam Kennedy Smith was accused and ac- 
quitted of rape, after a night out with Uncle 
Ted, who can never erase Chappaquiddick. 

Now Michael Kennedy, the sixth child of 
Robert Kennedy, who once seemed to have 
quiet without the 


his father’s passion 


Kennedy sense of entitlement, finds himself 


at the center of a new scandal—that he al- 
legedly had a five-year affair with a girl who 
baby-sat his three children at the family 
home in Cohasset, Mass., beginning when 
she was 14. At the same time, Joe II, a six- 
term Congressman planning to run for Goy- 
ernor, is trying to weather a just published 
book, Shattered Faith, by ex-wife Sheila 
Rauch Kennedy that depicts him as a narcis 
sistic bully and protests his efforts to have 
their 12-year marriage annulled. 

In Kennedyland, where everyone is his 
brother's keeper, the blowback from 
Michael's scandal and publicity surrounding 
Shattered Faith have sent Joe’s popularity 
sinking. In Boston Herald polls, 17% of 
voters said they are less likely to vote for Joe 
based on Michael’s problems alone, and 1 in 
4 has a less favorable view of Joe as a result 
of the book. Suddenly, worthy but dull attor- 
ney general Scott Harshbarger looks like a 
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ae may finally 


KENNEDYS DON’T QUIT: Joe 
and Sheila after his 1986 
congressional triumph; Joe with 
second wife Beth at their 1993 
wedding; Michael and Vicki 
with matriarch Ethel 


strong Democratic candidate 
for Governor in 1998. And the 
heretofore impossible in Mass- 
achusetts seems plausible: an 
office a Kennedy wants could 
be kept from him. 


The baby-sitter story 


broke in the Boston Globe 
on April 25, just as Michael and Victoria 
Gifford Kennedy, the daughter of ABC 


sportscaster Frank Gifford, were officially 
separating. The paper reported that Victoria 
had discovered Michael in bed with the 
teenage baby sitter in January 1995, an inci 
dent Michael blamed on alcohol. He then 
enrolled in a rehab program. But apparently 
the two continued to be seen together 
around the wealthy seaside town and, ac- 
cording to a report in the Herald, even went 
ona whitewater rafting trip, organized by his 
closest friends, and shared a tent. Victoria 
seemed to ignore the swirling rumors about 
the continuation of the relationship, which is 
apparently a family tradition. In The 
Kennedy Women, Laurence Leamer writes 
that patriarch Joe stuck Gloria Swanson in 
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Rose’s 
face “so close that she 
could see the pores on her skin,” yet 
Rose acted oblivious, for “as long as nothing 
was said ... life could go on as before.” 

It was the girl's father, prominent busi- 


nessman and Kennedy contributor Paul 
Verrochi, who confronted his daughter 
about the affair, after being told of it by 


neighbors, according to press reports. De- 
spite an upbringing that included a uni- 
formed chauffeur, Verrochi’s daughter be- 
gan baby sitting the Kennedy children when 
she was at the local middle school. Accord 
ing to longtime Cohasset resident Dan 
Collins, the two families were such good 
friends that “Michael Kennedy would call 











her parents and say they were going to be out 
late and that she should just sleep over.” The 
teenager ended the relationship shortly be- 
fore leaving for Boston University last fall. 

Joe’s scandal didn’t have to happen. He 
had got divorced in 1991 with no electoral 
downdraft. As Irish luck would have it, he 
had married a woman much like the woman 
who married dear old Granddad: silent in 

the face of a raw pursuit of power 
2 and pleasure. When the marriage 
& ended, Sheila didn’t utter a peep, not 
even asking for alimony. For the sake 
of the children, she stayed in the 
Boston area, moving into a rundown 
§ house in Cambridge, which she reno- 
vated. When Joe soon took up with an 
aide in his office, Beth Kelly, Sheila said 
nothing; when he married her, Sheila 
wished the couple well. 

But being a Kennedy means never 

having to leave well enough alone. Joe 
wanted to remain in the church, so he was 
willing to say that because he'd lacked “due 
discretion,” he had never really been mar- 
ried. When Sheila got a curt notice of the an- 
nulment proceeding from the Boston arch- 
diocese, she proceeded to fight. In an 
interview she explained that nobody “has | 
ever been able to convince me that an an- 
nulment was in the best interest 
of the children, so the argument 
that was used to keep me in line 
before didn’t cut the mustard 
this time.” 

Another Massachusetts poli- 
tician, Senator John Kerry, mar- 
ried to 57-varieties heir Teresa 
Heinz, shocked his former wife of 
12 years in November when she was 
notified of his annulment filing. And 
although Senator Edward Kennedy 
won't say whether his first marriage 
was annulled, he did take Commu- 
nion at his mother’s funeral and main- 
tains that his “second marriage had 
been blessed by the church.” 

Like a recession, a scandal is best 
early in an election cycle. A Globe/wsz- 
TV poll last week found that Joe Kennedy 
was viewed negatively by 39% of voters. | 

In the 1994 Senate elections Ted 
Kennedy's negatives were above 50%, yet he 
easily won re-election, thanks in part to a 
second marriage that restored his soul. 

Local analysts believe Joe will regain his 
lead, though without Michael as campaign 
chairman. A year from now, Michael and 
the Baby Sitter and Joe and the Annulment | 
will have joined Amy and Joey and Donald | 
and Marla in the landfill of tabloid dreck. 
And to paraphrase Senator Kennedy’s 
speech at the Democratic National Conven- | 
tion in 1980, the teeth still sparkle, the hair 
is thick, and the dream will neverdie. | 
































Should Annulments Be So Easy? 


NE MAN’S POLITICAL MESS IS ANOTHER MAN’S TEACHING AID. AS JOSEPH P. 
Kennedy II suffered the fallout of his annulment, Father Michael Smith 
Foster, associate judicial vicar with the court that awarded it, took the op- 
portunity to pen an article for the local Catholic newspaper, the Pilot, in 
which he addressed 13 “misconceptions” about the practice. No. 4: “Declara- 
tions [of nullity] render children illegitimate.” This is simply not the case, Foster 
explained. No. 2: “Declarations cost thousands of dollars.” In fact, the fee in 
Boston is only $450. No. 13: “There are too many declarations granted in the U.S.” 
Well, many Catholics, some in high places, share that particular misconception. 
Sheila Rauch Kennedy (an Episcopalian) decries what she claims is the annulment 
procedure’s dishonesty in ruling that a once happy marriage never existed in the 
eyes of God. But for two decades, the main criticism of the American church's an- 
nulment system, at least among conservatives, has been of its generosity. U.S. 
Catholics in 1994 received 54,463 annulments, 75% of all those granted worldwide 
and more than 90% of all they requested. Some people wink and call it “Catholic 
divorce.” Others, like former Pilot editor Philip Lawler, are grim: “To speak in eco- 
nomic terms,” he says, 
“the inflation of annul- 
ment has debased the 
currency of marriage.” 
In Catholic belief, 
no human can dissolve 
a marriage, a sacrament 
undertaken by bride 
and groom before God. 
Church tribunals do not 
presume to void the 
contract. They can only 
determine (to the dis- 
may of people in Rauch 
Kennedy's _ position) 
that owing to human in- 
capacity or error, a 
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ohn Kerry 


Senator John Kerry, here with his new wife Teresa valid contract was never 
Heinz, also wants an annulment; the odds favor him entered into in the first 
place. For centuries the standards for this were clear and high: mental illness of 
either spouse, for instance, or impotence at the time of marriage. In 1968 only 
338 decrees of nullity were granted in the U.S. But in the early 1960s, John Keat- 
ing, a young American priest, wrote an influential doctoral dissertation summa- 
rizing Vatican rulings that justified the use of “psychological insights” to assess 
failed marriages. Since then American clergy have psychologized enthusiastical- 
ly. The Archdiocese of Chicago, for instance, will now consider annulling the 
union of a “person [who did] not intend to care for his/her 

The consequences of such liberalization have not pleased the Vatican, In 1993 
Archbishop Vincenzo Fagiolo called the American annulment figures “a grave 
scandal.” Robert Vasoli, author of the forthcoming book Tearing Asunder: Annul- 
ment American Style, says that on this issue, “the church in the U.S. is practically 
in schism with Rome.” An overstatement, perhaps, but in 1994 Pope John Paul II 
warned the Roman Rota, the Vatican court to which Rauch Kennedy has appealed, 
against a “mistaken idea of compassion and mercy” that might cloud true justice. 

Thomas Doran, who served on the Rota until he was made Bishop of Rock- 
ford, Ill., understands both sides. American Catholics live “with a divorce men- 
tality,” he says, and are bound to be affected by it. But they are also subject to 
Catholic canon law, which has always strictly carried out Jesus’s teachin, 
against divorce. Doran and his colleagues are in the middle. They would like to 
stem the annulment tide. “But the trouble,” he sighs, “is that saying no is never 
an easy thing to do.” —By David Van Biema. 
Reported by Greg Burke/Rome and Richard N. Ostling/New York 
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Remember the 
Texas Embassy? 


It wasn't the Alamo, but the end of the 
latest militia siege dispels Waco memories 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


N THE END, SURROUNDED BY THE FORCES 

of the mightiest nation on earth, the 

ambassador decided to abandon his ram- 

shackle redoubt deep in a lower ventri- 
cle of Texas. He had sent out a “Mayday” 
on shortwave radio, calling on “any nation 
in the world” for assistance. “We have hos- 
tiles in the woods,” he cried. “We are being 
invaded!” But no one came to his aid, and his 
supporters were beginning to trickle away. 
Even the ambassador's wife had decided to 
leave the combination lean-to and trailer 
that was designated the “embassy com- 
pound.” Thus, shortly after 4 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, with barely the pretense of extrater- 
ritoriality, Rick McLaren, self-declared 


“ambassador, consul-general and chief 


foreign legal officer” of the separatist Re- 
public of Texas, ended his 6-day standoff 
against America, laid down 10 rifles and 
hundreds of rounds of ammunition, and 
agreed to a cease-fire. In a nod to proto- 
col, the plenipotentiaries who negotiated 
the agreement—otherwise known as the 
Texas Rangers—watched as the sepa- 
ratists ceremonially arranged their arms 
in a circle. 

Texas authorities were ecstatic at the 
bloodless finale. Of the seven people who 
held out through the week, five were in 
custody while two who had fled into the 
countryside seemed likely to be run to 
ground by bloodhounds and Rangers on 
horseback. Midway through the almost 
comic siege, reporters joked that Governor 
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George W. Bush might 
have to turn into Gover- 
nor Fujimori—a reference 
to the Peruvian President 
who had to use force to 
end the four-month siege 
of the Japanese embassy 
in Lima. Officials took 
every precaution in the 
standoff, not least be- 
cause Texas is the place 
that saw the Waco con- 
flagration. (Earlier in the 
week, the Denver trial of 
Timothy McVeigh, who was allegedly moti- 
vated by Waco, was placed under tighter 
security after three men with ties to the 
Branch Davidians were arrested in a raid in 
Colorado in which FBi agents confiscated 
explosives.) Thus, arrayed in Fort Davis, 
Texas, against McLaren, his wife and five 
lieutenants were officers of the Texas depart- 
ment of public safety, Texas Rangers, border- 
patrol agents, Texas National Guard troops, 
Texas parks and wildlife agents, FBI agents, 
SWAT teams, armored personnel carriers and 
bloodhounds. “This is not the Alamo, and 
I’m not Davy Crockett,” said Texas public- 
safety spokesman Mike Cox. “All we are try- 
ing to do is serve major-felony warrants.” 
McLaren’s militia-style outfit believes 
the Lone Star State was illegally absorbed 
into the Union in 1845 and is a sovereign 
nation. It has its own courts, army and even 
license plates. On April 27, McLaren's fol- 
lowers took up arms (and a couple of 
hostages) in retaliation for the arrest of two 





r IN CUSTODY: McLaren now takes his cause to court 
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THE AMBASSADOR: McLaren posed in March in his trailer 


members, one for weapons possession and 
the other on contempt charges. The hos- 
tages—neighbors who had quarreled with 
the litigious McLaren—were freed after 
Texas Rangers allowed a jailed “republi- 
can” to join the commandos, who then de- 
camped to McLaren's “embassy.” That ex- 
changee, Robert Scheidt, apparently wilting 
under the pressure, chose to leave his com- 
patriots and be rearrested on Friday. 

McLaren is a resident of the county's 
Davis Mountains Resort, a 6,000-acre sub- 
division in West Texas made up of modest 
homes and trailers where neighbors live 
miles apart and the landscape is mountain- 
ous and sporadically wooded, decorated by 
cactus and the occasional jackrabbit. It is 
the perfect place for someone trying to 
start a new nation without much resis- 
tance. But how did a bad neighbor become 
one of the most wanted suspects in Texas, 
accused of everything from burglary to or- 
ganized crime? 

The man who would be the father of a 
new country isn’t even a son of Texas. A 
native of Missouri, McLaren first started 
dreaming of Texas after writing a book re- 
port on the Alamo in third grade. As an 
adult he moved to Fort Davis, achieving lo- 
cal notoriety when, in 1985, he sued the lo- 
cal property owners’ association over the 
way it was spending its fees. After a decade 
of legal wrangling he won an out-of-court 
settlement, including $87,000 in cash. 

Then McLaren had his historical rev- 
elation that Texas was not legally a part of 
the Union. He began recruiting like-minded 
folks and, to achieve his ends, honed a new 
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kind of “paper terrorism”—placing liens on 
the property of his neighbors and enemies 
(bogus liens can cost thousands of dollars 
in legal fees to remove). “He kept filing 
more and more, and if you resisted he 
would put a lien on every piece of proper- 
ty you owned,” says a clerk at a hotel near 
McLaren's home. “He’s put liens on most 
of the property in this county, including 
some of mine.” The state legislature is con- 
sidering legislation making the filing of 
false liens a criminal act in some cases. 

McLaren says his purpose is “basical- 
ly re-forming Texas,” but some of his 
ideas go even beyond that. The republic is 
pursuing a $93 trillion claim against the 
U.S. for “war reparations” and plans to sell 
the state capitol in Austin to Uruguay. 
McLaren has also promised followers free 
energy-producing machines and a cure for 
Alps after the republic breaks from the 
“united” States (members of the anti-union 
Republic do not capitalize the u). 

Recently, McLaren grew more belli- 
cose, perhaps under the influence of 
Robert (“White Eagle”) Otto, his second in 
command and one of the men who surren- 
dered with him last Saturday. On March 
24, McLaren declared that more than half 
of New Mexico and parts of four other 
states belong to the republic. But the Re- 
public of Texas itself has lost its organiza- 
tional integrity, breaking into three fac- 
tions. Some members say the split took 
place when an African American was elect- 
ed vice president of the group. Others say 
it was a result of McLaren’s increasingly 
militaristic bent. 

“I don’t know what happened to Rick 
he’s not the same,” says Archie Lowe, who 
heads one faction. “We used to sit around 
for hours writing legal opinions. You can 
tell a real Van Gogh from a fake, you can tell 
an Ernest Hemingway from a Tom Clancy, 
but in the past few months these so-called 
documents that are coming out of the em- 
bassy, they are not the real Rick McLaren.” 

Earlier, McLaren's lawyer, Terry 
O'Rourke, had pleaded publicly for 
McLaren to surrender, saying that the 
“ambassador” was not a “Koresh.” Later, 
however, O'Rourke added, “It’s clear that 
[McLaren] is willing to die for what he 
believes in.” On Friday, McLaren fired 
O'Rourke for his troubles. The length of 
the siege did nothing to win McLaren 
points with his neighbors, who were fed 
up with both the ambassador and the “kid- 
glove” siege that kept them away from 
home and livestock. In Marfa, 25 miles 
away, where McLaren, his wife and his 
friends will be held, Jake Brisbin, the 
county judge, says, “He brings out the 
worst in us.” —Reported by S.C. Gwynne/ 
Fort Davis and Hilary Hylton/Austin 
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Breaking Their Silence 


_ The Ramseys speak to the police at last—but provide 


the press with little more than an infomercial 


UDDENLY, THE COUNTRY’S MOST INFA 

mous unsolved murder case seemed 

to be on the move last week. John and 

Patricia Ramsey finally submitted to 
police interrogation (she for 6% hours, he 
for 2). Then, as if they felt the public had to 
be served, they held a press conference. “I 
did not kill my daughter JonBenet,” said 
John Ramsey before a select group of seven 
Colorado journalists. “I’m appalled,” said 
his wife, “that anyone would think that 
John or I would be involved in such a 
hideous, heinous crime.” But there were no 
tough questions—ground rules forbade 
queries about the night of the murder and 
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THE COUPLE repeated a $100,000 reward and 
warned the killer, and Patsy wept for JonBenet 


the police interrogation. “An infomercial,” 
more than one observer said. The only thing 
ragged about the session was the end. Patsy 
Ramsey, who had just said the couple had 
read very little of the case, launched into an 
attack on “wacky journalists” and the things 
they “make up.” Said she: “I mean, they 
write whatever they want to write. I don’t 
know why they’re so intent on ...” Then a 
voice off-camera ended the interview. 

The tabloids, as is their wont, not only 
detail the crime but also posit the charges 
that will be brought in the Dec. 26 murder 
of the six-year-old Boulder, Colo., beauty 
queen. All a frustrated public has to go on 
are those tales and the reiterations 
of District Attorney Alex Hunter, 
who told Time last week, “I smell 
an arrest. The investigation is on 
track.” Three weeks ago, investiga- 
tors visited Patsy's sister Pam Paugh 
in Atlanta. She told Time, “They felt 
they had done enough outside in- 
vestigation to sit down and corrob 
orate what they'd found out with 
Patsy and John.” She believes the 
police have a suspect in mind 

However, given mistakes appar 
ently made in securing the crime 
scene, investigators now caution that 
the long-awaited DNA results (some 
from DNA found under the nails) may 
not make the case. Things could then 
drift for months or longer. “I'll be 
surprised if the Ramseys are ever 
charged,” says Bob Miller, a former 
U.S. attorney in Denver. A grand jury 
with subpoena powers might have 
speeded up the case, but now it may 
be too late. Meanwhile, the Rocky 
Mountain News reported excerpts 
from the ransom note, which began, 
“Listen carefully, the two gentlemen 
who have your daughter don’t like 
you,” going on toclaim authorship by 
a “small foreign faction.” Yet why has 
Patsy Ramsey not been ruled out as 
the writer of the note that threat- 
ened to behead JonBenet (a fifth 
handwriting sample was recently 
requested of her)? And if outsiders 
killed the girl, why were there no 
footprints in the fresh snow around 
the Ramsey home the morning 
after? —By Richard Woodbury/Denver. 
With reporting by Leslie Brice/Atlanta and 
Diane Freeman/Boulder 
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ZAIRE’S NEW 0 


His troops inflamed the refugee problem, but rebel Kabila represen 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 





HE ENDGAME IN ZAIRE ARRIVED 
sooner than anyone expected. 
President Mobutu Sese Seko, 
the country’s corrupt “Supreme 
Guide” for 32 years, finally ran out 
of moves. When he grudgingly 
flew off last Friday for a possible 
meeting with rebel leader Laurent Désiré 
Kabila, Mobutu could choose only his man- 
ner of exit: to resign, as his neighbors and 
former friends were urging, or be thrown 
out at gunpoint, as Kabila’s advancing troops 
intended to do in short order. Since last 
October the rebels of Kabi- 
la’s Alliance of Democratic 
Forces have surged across 
two-thirds of the vast nation, 
while Mobutu’s untrained 
and underpaid soldiers ran 
away from town after town 
or laid down their weapons 
and cheered the new re- 
gime. International diplo- 
mats stepped in last week to 
avert a final clash as the reb- 
els’ relentless offensive, ap- 
parently unopposed, neared 
the capital of Kinshasa. 
Mobutu has to be as 
surprised as everyone else. 
He was out of the country 
for cancer treatment last fall 
when thousands of Zairean 
Tutsi living in the southeast 
rebelled in the face of a trib- 
al pogrom supported by 
Mobutu’s army. Led by Ka- 
bila, who has been involved 
in uprisings in Zaire for 30 
years, well-armed fighters 
not only halted the pogrom 
but swiftly overwhelmed 
the government forces in LA 
the region. Kabila’s Tutsi- 
led forces kept right on winning, and are 
now poised to take over the whole country. 
Their arrival in Kinshasa could bring a 
final round of bloodshed, but the emer- | 
gence of Kabila and a new generation of 
leaders in neighboring countries offers a 
fresh start for the long-suffering region. As 
a revolutionary, Kabila has yet to prove his 
devotion to democracy or ethnic even- 
handedness, but world leaders are encour- 
aged by his role as a protégé of Ugandan 
President Yoweri Museveni, a onetime 
leftist guerrilla who has embraced capital- 
ism, led his country to a newfound pros- 
perity and turned friendly toward the U.S. 
The Clinton Administration  dis- 
patched U.N. ambassador Bill Richardson 
last week to push Mobutu into a face-to- 
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44We have always 
talked about the 
future of Africa 

and this problem of 
being a continent 
of beggars. We 
look to be a United 
States of Africa.77 





face meeting with Kabila to arrange a “soft 
landing,” allowing the President to retire 
on grounds of ill health. Richardson car- 
ried a letter along those lines from Clinton. 
The special envoy was also trying to per- 
suade Kabila that he should accept a cease- 
fire, commit himself to early elections and 
open the way for aid agencies to help feed 
and evacuate tens of thousands of Rwandan 
Hutu refugees who fled the fighting only to 
starve in the Zairean jungle. Both men dis- 
liked the terms and played coy over formal 
negotiations. 

The biggest cloud over Kabila’s emer- 
gence is the conduct of his troops, some 
». of whom have systematical- 
| §= ly blocked access to suffer- 

ing refugees. International 

aid agencies also accused 

> his troops of participating in 

the slaughter that took place 

= two weeks ago at Hutu 

» camps where 80,000 ref- 
ugees were huddled in 
rebel-held territory. More 
than | million Hutu fled into 
Zaire from Rwanda in 1994 
after genocidal tribal war- 
fare there, and an unknown 
number have been running 
ever farther west to escape 
Kabila’s advancing Tutsi- 
led fighters. In recent weeks 
they have become the hap- 
less victims of many attack- 
ers: Mobutu’s retreating 
troops; Kabila’s rebels; local 
Zaireans resentful of the aid 
the refugees were receiv- 
ing; and the death-dealing 
ravages of malnutrition, chol 
era and dysentery. 

Last month Zairean vil- 
lagers attacked the refugee 
camps with machetes and 
stole all the supplies they 

could find. They were backed up by rebels 
who reportedly fired into the throngs with 
automatic rifles. Last week, to refute the 
charges of atrocities, Kabila’s soldiers be- 
gan delivering a few thousand refugees, 
many sick and mangled, from the jungle 
camps to Kisangani, where they could be 
airlifted home. 

The plight of the refugees has raised 
disturbing questions about Kabila’s inten- 
tions. Is he in control of his forces and 
therefore ordering revenge attacks on the 
Hutu, or is he a weak leader unable to pre- 
vent them? Says State Department 
spokesman Nicholas Burns: “We will hold 
Kabila responsible for the conduct of his 
own soldiers.” Uganda’s Museveni has 
been telling Kabila he was “spoiling” his 
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reputation by treating the 
refugees so cruelly. 

The U.S. also wonders 
whether Kabila will choose 
to rule by himself or open 
up Zairean politics to oth- 
er parties. “I cannot tell 
you that we think he is a 
democrat,” says Burns. 
Museveni was not pleased 
when Kabila visited him 
last month and said he 
was about to announce 
the names of those who 
would serve in his new 
government. “I asked 
him, “What's the hurry?” 
says Museveni. “We can- 
not run Zaire for him, but 
we can try to help him 
avoid mistakes.” He fears 
Kabila wants to dominate 
the country until elections 
are held—who 
when—and warns that 
this is “unwise.” 

Kabila refers to Mu 
seveni as a “good friend” 
and speaks to him by 
satellite phone at least 
twice a week. “I love 
him,” says Kabila. “We 
have always talked about 
the future of Africa and 
this problem of being a 
continent of beggars. We look to Rwanda, 
Uganda, Angola—and many more coun- 
tries—to be a United States of Africa.” The 
notion sounds fantastically far-fetched. 
Africa’s modern history has been written in 
the blood of tribalism: wars of secession, vi 


knows 


olent coups, gri:esome vendettas 

If national borders have bred such 
strife, what is the likelihood of erecting, let 
alone maintaining, a much larger tent? The 
idea might well remain a mirage, and Ka 
bila may not be up to the challenge. But if 
anyone is ready, it is Uganda’s Museveni, 
an ex-Marxist who has 
spearheaded one of the 
most remarkable  eco- 
nomic and social come- 
backs in the world. Not 
only has Museveni rein- 
vigorated a country that 
was once a synonym fot 
horror, but he is also ex- 
erting profound influence 
across the breadth of sub- 
Saharan Africa. Old 
friends, protégés and dis 
ciples have either gained 
power or, as in Kabila’s 
case, are in the process of 
winning it, from the Great 
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Lakes region north to Sudan and west to 
the mouth of the Congo. 

All the turmoil attending Zaire’s gal- 
loping insurgency against Mobutu has ob 
scured the wider change. With Museveni 
as its godfather, this realignment of Africa’s 
old order tends to be Angloph« e in its in- 
ternational voice, pro-American in its 
diplomacy and attuned to Adam Smith in 
its economics. Says Barnett Rubin, an offi 
cial at the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York: “The Zaire rebellion has be- 


come a trans-Africa struggle. It's very 
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The American U.N. 
ambassador delivered 
a letter from 
President Clinton to 
Mobutu, urging him to 
accept “retirement” 
and a peaceful 
handover of power 


messy, but the prospects for better gover- 
nance lie with these newer forces.” 
Besides “building more indigenous in- 
stitutions,” Rubin notes, “all of these heads 
of state have ties to each other. That’s a 
brotherhood we haven't seen before.” Mu- 
seveni s old college chum from the Univer- 
sity of Var-es-Salaam, John Garang, heads 
the revolt in southern Sudan against the Is 
lamist regime. One of Museveni’s disci- 
ples, the Tutsi military commander Paul 
Kagame, is already in power in Rwanda 
having swept into Kigali in 1994 to end the 
genocidal orgy by Hutu 
militias that killed some 
800,000 Tutsi civilians 
Hutu moderates 
Kagame, who is Rwanda’s 
Vice President and De- 
fense Minister but really 
runs the show, figures as 
the backer of Kabila’s in- 
surrection in Zaire. Now, 
according to l .5. sources, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Angola 
and Zambia are support- 
ing Kabila’s effort. 
“What's going on in 
the Great Lakes region is 
a good thing,” declares a 
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Too sick to be helped, this 
girl died minutes later 
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U.S. ambassador in the region. “It’s 
Africans trying to take control of their 
own destiny. They are getting countries 
they can work with, ridding themselves of 
the last vestiges His 
views are not shared by all American pol 
icymakers. “In Washington,” he 
“they're worried about Zaire’s collapsing 
It’s already collapsed. I don’t buy the 
chaos theory.” 

The words could almost have come 
from Museveni himself, a dynamo who is 
not shy about his achievements but who 


of colonialism.” 


Says 


considers himself, above all else, a “real- 
ist.” His adoption of market economics 
has helped turn Uganda into a star per- 
former from the basket case it became 
during the nightmare years of Idi Amin 
Dada and his successor, Milton Obote. 
The country’s current 7% annual growth 
rate makes this former jewel of British 
East Africa a respectable performer even 
by comparison with today’s “tigers” of 
East Asia. Museveni has forsworn the so- 
cialism he once embraced, while he wins 
admiration for social initiatives like his 
decision to declare war on Uganda’s dire 
plague of AIDs. 

What Mu- 
seveni is his refusal to countenance elec- 


stirs some doubts about 





This boy may have survived if 
help reached him in time 





tioneering by rival parties. He justifies this 
rule as the wish of the people, who he says 
were whipsawed for too long by parties that 
waged tribal clashes under political names 
What he continues to preach in Uganda 
and export among his disciples abroad is his 
idea that Africa’s real struggle ought not to 
be tribe versus tribe but peasants without 
blankets versus despots in palaces 
Washington is of two minds about the 
Ugandan’s ways. A U.S. official says, “We 
don’t like Museveni’s tendency to meddle 
regionally, but the meddling he’s done in 
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Sudan we've helped fund.” 
A better reading of Muse- 
veni’s clout would be what 
he calls networking. “It’s 
not meticulous planning 
going on here,” a Western 
diplomat argues. “It’s just 
these men taking advan- 
tage of the situation.” 

In Rwanda’s case, 
the situation was blood- 
curdling mass murder. 
Kagame grew up as a 
Rwandan exile in a Tutsi- 
friendly southern Ugan- 
dan tribe that happens to 
be made up of Museveni's 
own people. The two men 
fought together in the 
bush in the early 1980s, 
when Museveni was try- 
ing to oust Obote. Kagame 
was training in the U.S. in 
1990 when he received 
the call to return home as 
head of the Uganda-based 
Tutsi guerrilla movement. 

Last October Kagame 
staged a cross-border in- 
cursion, joining Zairean 

s Tutsi rebels to rout mur- 
= derous Hutu militias that 
- had fled across the fron- 
; tier with the civilian 
refugees. When Mobutu’s 
army vanished in the face of this onslaught, 
a full-scale Zairean rebellion suddenly 
seemed possible. Museveni told his Rwan- 
dan friend to tap Laurent Kabila as the 
leader of a broader movement, and today 
Kabila, with key help from Kagame, is 
ready to take Zaire 
Meanwhile, Museveni delights in his 
new friendship with America, which long 
shunned him. “For the first time, Ameri 
cans are working with African patriots,” he 
says. “Before, the U.S. called us leftists. 
What did it mean? We were just fighting for 
independence.” With Nel- 
son Mandela’s South 
Africa as an additional 
beacon, Museveni’s high- 
lands sphere is creating a 
new sense of possibility 
from the Nile to the Cape. 
The new leaders might yet 
evolve into oppressive Big 
Men themselves. But for 
now, a part of the world 
that once was known as the 
Dark Continent is hoping 
to find itself. —Reported by 
Peter Graff and Marguerite 
Michaels/Kampala and Douglas 
Waller/Washington 
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Paul Johnson 


The Moral of the Story 


Tony Blair promised modest change, more spirituality—and won by a landslide 


HE BRITISH PEOPLE WOKE UP ON FRIDAY MORNING TO A 
different world. For the first time in two decades there will 
be a genuinely new government, led by a man of 43 who 
will be the youngest Prime Minister since the early 19th 
century and who, for the first time, will bring young children to 
10 Downing Street. It will be touching and reassuring to see kids’ 
bikes and cricket bats in the grim hall of that historic house. 

They also woke up to a Labour majority of such a size 
419 seats—that it should prove easy to push through Tony 
Blair's program of giving power to 
Scottish and Welsh assemblies and 
kicking the hereditary peers out of 
the House of Lords. It is the biggest 
Tory defeat in 165 years: half the gov- 
ernment have lost their seats, the par- 
ty is virtually leaderless, the succes- 
sion is wide open, and the only Tory 
politician who is looking calm, secure 
and confident is Margaret Thatcher, 
who campaigned loyally for John Ma- 
jor but privately forecast his cata- 
strophic defeat. She will again be the 
Tory queen, and the kingmaker in the 
succession struggle. 

The new House of Commons will 
be much more hostile to European 
federalism; the campaign proved 
that the British people do not want a 
common currency or a European 
superstate. With a united party to 
back him, Blair (“I am a British patri- 
ot, first and foremost”) will prove to 
be a much tougher proposition to 
Chancellor Kohl and President 
Chirac than the volatile and spineless 
Major. I said to Blair not long ago, “It 
may be your historic role to take 
Britain away from the European fed- 
eration and towards a mere free-trade relationship.” He 
replied, “I believe you may well be right.” 

At the same time, the masculine grip on the House of 
Commons has finally been broken. What a parliamentary di- 
arist once called “this delicious male, tawny place” will echo 
to the tones of 150 women, including a 100-strong Labour con- 
tingent. Some of the most spectacular Tory defeats were the 
work of women candidates, and women will make up more 
than a quarter of the new government. Blair, who is married 
to one of the most successful young lawyers in Britain, has no 
problems about working with women. One of his closest con- 
fidantes is his personal secretary, Anji Hunter. 

The new Blair world is also one in which Judeo-Christian 
values will flourish. The Major regime had a smack of agnos- 
ticism, even atheism, about it, and its endless sex scandals set 
a low moral tone for the nation. Blair is the first Prime Min- 
ister to be a regular Sunday churchgoer since the beginning 
of the century. What is perhaps more immediately important 
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The new Prime Minister is hugged by his wife 
Cherie at 10 Downing Street after his big win 


is that he considers his religious and his political values to be 
identical, believing that Christian convictions translate di- 
rectly into politics. One of his chief aims will be to do all in his 
power to rebuild the family and to insist that state education, 
about which he cares most passionately, has a strong moral 
dimension. He is going to take the younger generation on a 
great experiment in moral education. 

But Britain remains a profoundly conservative place, 
and the changes will not be overwhelming. This has been the 
most beautiful spring most people 
can ever remember, and in the daz- 
zling sunshine the British electorate 
= voted Labour into overwhelming 
power precisely because they knew it 
* would be change without revolution. 
It was a happy vote, not a bitter one. 
The overwhelming sentiment was 
“Time for a change.” This decisively 
outbalanced the “feel-good factor” 
produced by the fact that the country 
has the strongest economy in Eu- 
rope—its best in 50 years—and most 
people have never earned so much. 

Blair's historic achievement was 
to exorcise the voters’ fear of 
Labour. They could put him in pow- 
er confident in his pledges that tax- 
es will not go up, spending will be 
kept in strict control, Thatcher's 
antiunion laws will remain in place, 
the privatization of Britain’s state as- 
sets will continue, and socialism is 
dead, buried and forgotten. This 
was, in essence, a constitutional vote 
by the people to keep the two-party 
system alive, to insist that the other 
fellow be given a chance. It was a 
vote for fair play, balance, honesty, 
high seriousness and better ethical standards. 

The euphoria will not last long. The great Labour land- 
slide of 1945 petered out into hopeless crisis within two 
years. Labour's massive victory of 1966 ran into terminal 
troubles within three months. Today the economy is begin- 
ning to overheat, and interest rates will have to rise soon. The 
Tory party will get to its feet, dust itself off and be trans- 
formed into a ferocious opposition by the autumn. 

The difference lies in leadership. Blair has been given a 
personal mandate of the kind Thatcher got in 1979. His mis- 
sion is to make Britain a morally more acceptable place. He 
is a young man with impeccable ethical credentials, of great 
charm, terrific energy and optimism, and enormous will. He 
is going to take this old but still resourceful country on a new, 
romantic adventure that will be fascinating to watch. And 
even if it all ends in tears, the experience will be worth it. @ 


Paul Johnson is a British historian and journalist. 
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By JOSHUA COOPER RAMO and 
DAVID S. JACKSON 


NE THING YOU'VE GOT TO SAY 
about Larry Ellison: when he 
made a billion dollars, he de- 
cided to enjoy it. Why should 
he listen to anyone else telling 
him what to do? Why should 
he worry? “It seems like a 
fruitless activity. I observe and 
I plan and I think and I strategize 
He can do anything he wants. He can go 
anywhere, say anything, buy anything. He’s 
got a billion, right? 

Seven billion, actually. And the mercu 
rial software baron 
to a database-management program most 
Americans have never heard of 
full advantage of the fortune. For starters, 
Ellison could be a poster boy for Billionaire 
Chic. He drives expensive cars, loves beau- 
tiful women and jets off to exotic locations 
to sail his yacht. In Silicon Valley, where 
every day is casual Friday, the chairman of 
Oracle, based in San Mateo, Calif., dresses 
like the Prince of Wales. He shows up at in 
dustry functions in double-breasted suits 
French cuffs and knuckle-size cuff links 
He not only lives in a mansion designed 
like a traditional Japanese home, he’s also 
spending $40 million to build a bigger one 
While most Valley manses conform to Cal- 
ifornia’s earthquake code, Ellison’s meets a 
more stringent requirement: it is being 
built, from the wood pegs up, in the man 
ner of a 16th century imperial Japanese 


he says. 


who owes his success 


has taken 


residence. 

Ellison’s social life is no less impressive 
The 6-ft.-tall, thrice-divorced bachelor hob- 
nobs with the President (Bill Clinton is un 
likely to turn down his calls since Ellison was 
one of his top individual donors in last year’s 
election) and is friends with Jack Kemp, who 
once sat on his board of directors. Jeff Berg 
the Hollywood power agent who represents 
clients like Julia Roberts and Mel Gibson, 
is a buddy. Michael Milken, the reclusive 
financier, is an intimate adviser. Ellison, 
friends will remind you, is the richest man in 
California. 

He is also a mass of contradictions. A 
close associate once asked him what it was 
like to have $1 billion, and he replied that it 
was “a very surrealistic experience.” But he 
added implausibly, “It has very little effect 
on the way | live.” Or consider the way he 
competes. “People ascribe all sorts of moti- 
vations to my behavior,” he told TIME last 
week, “but in general what I’m trying to do 
are things that serve the best interests of 
Oracle, its shareholders and society at 
large, because that’s what makes me hap- 
py.” He preaches the virtues of simplicity 
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and compatibility—at least in terms of using 
technology 
like a Ninja warrior. “In every private con 
versation I've had with Larry over the past 
15 or 20 years,” says an industry figure, “the 
metaphors when he’s speaking of competi- 
tors are always violent. He'll say, ‘This is the 
quarter we put a knife in their chest,’ or 
‘The life will be choked out of them.’ The 
metaphors don’t come from chess, and they 


yet he conducts his business 


don’t come from the Bible. He sees this as 
personal combat.” 
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The corporate manifestation of that 
warrior spirit is Oracle, the software-and- 
consulting giant Ellison has built over the 
past 20 years. Oracle enjoys a virtual ham- 
merlock in the immensely profitable busi- 
ness of organizing and storing information 
in electronic databases. In the past fiscal 
year the firm squeezed more than $600 mil 
lion in profits from revenues of $4.2 billion 
by helping firms like Pacific Bell and Amer- 
ican Airlines track billing records and air- 
line reservations. The company’s market 
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Larty Ellison, $ 


re’s second richest man, 


rules his $28 billion empire with cunning 


FS out 


and caprice. His next target: Microsoft 
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value is $28 billion—more than that of Time 
Warner or H.J. Heinz—and it has enjoyed 
better than a 30% annual growth for a 
decade. Customers love Oracle because the 
software, though it costs millions, saves 
them even more. Shareholders adore the 
rich returns: $10,000 invested in Oracle five 
years ago would be worth $127,000 today. In 
the past year Ellison has signed deals with 
British Telecom, Intel and even Kellogg. 
With the help of Ray Lane—the president 
and coo who saved Oracle from fiscal ship- 











wreck in 1991—Ellison has built one of the 
Valley's most reliable profit players. 

Now he has begun to look toward pos- 
terity. For the better part of 18 months he 
flirted with the idea of buying troubled Ap- 
ple Computer, a deal that fizzled last week 
when Ellison said he was backing off, at 
least for now. Instead, Valley insiders say 
Oracle, with close to $1 billion in cash on 
hand, a rich joint venture 
with Korean conglomerate LG Electronics. 
Both are ambitious deals, carefully calibrat- 


is considering 
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ed to morph Oracle from a corporate-soft- 
ware provider into a consumer-electronics 
powerhouse. Says Evan Bauer, a vice presi- 
dent at GIGA Information Group, a Con- 
necticut consulting firm: “Larry is an eccen- 
tric, but he’s not stupid.” 

Ellison’s dealmaking is aimed at forc- 
ing a revolution onto the PC industry. To- 
day’s software, he argues, is too compli- 
cated and loaded with gizmos no one ever 
uses, Worse, at several thousand dollars a 
pop, personal computers are anything 
but personal. Instead, he “PCs 
should be more like pencils,” by which he 
means cheap, user-friendly and above all 
ubiquitous. 

As an alternative, Ellison has been 
pushing hard—not that he could do it any 
other way—for a new generation of inex- 
pensive, easy-to-use network computers, 
the so-called NCs, The idea is simple 
enough: build an inexpensive box (under 
$500) that combines the best of a PC (some 
processing smarts, a screen, a modem) 
with the best of the Net (tons of informa- 
tion, most of it free). Behind the scenes, 
database software (Oracle’s, of course) will 
make all this goodness transparently simple 
to navigate. On the front end, in Ellison’s 
vision, might be Apple’s famously friendly 
user interface, returning, Lazarus-like, 
with a cute little beep, to drive a stake 
through the heart of Microsoft. 

It would be sweet revenge not only for 
Apple but also for Ellison, who feels about 
Microsoft—and most particularly about its 
CEO Bill Gates—the way Patton felt about 
Rommel. stock holdings, worth 
around $32 billion, dwarf Ellison’s estimat- 
ed $7 billion. Ellison, insists the 
fight isn’t personal. “I’m more interested in 
beating Microsoft than I am in beating Bill 
Gates,” I obsess on the personal 
computer and the industry, and I would 
love to see the age of proprietary computers 
end.” 

Gates is not as enthusiastic about that 
particular idea. Though he tucks his ambi 
tion behind wire-framed glasses and a mop 
haircut, he is intent on moving in on Ora- 
cle’s database business. After all, it’s hard to 
imagine a task more important to the infor- 
mation future than data management. Mi- 
crosoft has hired away some of Ellison’s 
brightest engineers, though the impact on 
Oracle’s business has been negligible. 

Still, the threat has sharpened Ellison 
and hardened Oracle’s martial culture 
even further. In the past six months the 
firm has stood down a Kamikaze charge 
from its main challenger in the database 
business, Informix. The Menlo Park, 
Calif., company blindsided Oracle with a 
series of hip-sounding, well-marketed 
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database programs it claimed were faster 
and better at scrounging through 
terrabytes of data—the grunt work where 
databases make their fortunes. Oracle 
stock took a quick dip, but Ellison’s slash- 
and-burn sales force and espresso-fueled 
programmers quickly unplugged the chal- 
lenge. “Informix did tons of things 
wrong,” says Ellison. “They started writ- 
ing checks instead of software.” Last week 
Informix announced a $140 million quar- 
terly loss and the ritual sacrifice of its Cro, 
who resigned. It was the kind of victory El- 
lison likes best: bloody. “Second place,” he 
tells friends, “is still losing.” 

Winning, though, will probably mean 
becoming a team player, since it’s unlikely 
that Oracle can unseat Microsoft alone. 
That will be a new role for a man who 
cherishes his lone-warrior reputation as 
much as his collection of Samurai helmets. 
Yet the scope of his ambition for network 
computing—as well as some mellowing 
that has come with age—appears to have 
left Ellison ready to cooperate. Already 
Oracle has begun to form an anti-Mi- 
crosoft axis with Silicon Valley neighbors 
Sun Microsystems and Netscape, which 
Ellison says may have the perfect NC in- 
terface with its browser. Inside the firm, 
coo Lane now runs day-to-day operations, 
leaving Ellison free to think big, strategic 
thoughts. The calculus is simple, according 
to Bobby Cameron of Forrester Research: 
“Ray Lane has his chair on the ground.” 

Ellison has taken his appetite for 
teamwork outside Oracle, most promi- 
nently in a partnership with Milken to de- 
velop educational software. Knowledge 
Universe, a company the two started in 
1996, will use computers to help kids (and 
their parents) learn faster and better. To- 
gether, Milken, Ellison and Apple co- 
founder Steve Jobs make up something of 
a billionaire boys’ club, gathering to talk 
about Japanese gardening, molecular bi- 
ology and their favorite flicks over sushi or 
macrobiotic soup. 

Friendship, however, does little to 
distract Ellison from every billionaire’s 
primary preoccupation: the man in the 
mirror. Just as Oracle reflects Ellison’s 
warrior spirit, the company’s future will 
mirror his dreams about where technolo- 
gy is headed. And his wonderment on that 
subject seems livelier than ever. “I’m end- 
lessly curious as to how far I can push 
technology and how much technology can 
change our society,” he says, an urgent 
note creeping into his voice. “All sorts of 
interesting questions need to be asked. 
Can Oracle become a more important 
company than Microsoft? I’m curious.” 
So is the rest of the world. —With reporting 
by Daniel Eisenberg/New York 
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Joshua Quittner 


The Hacker’s Revenge 


ONATHAN LITTMAN HAS A REPUTATION AS A FRIEND OF THE HACKERS, ONE OF 

the few journalists covering the computer underground whom its denizens 

can trust. Two years ago, for instance, when the capture of America’s best- 

known computer criminal, Kevin Mitnick, was front-page news, it was Litt- 
man who got the tiber-hacker’s inside, as-told-to story and wrote a book, The 
Fugitive Game, that was sympathetic to Mitnick. Since then, the telephone at 
the Littman home has rung at all hours of the night with digital oddfellas call- 
ing—often collect, from prison—just to chat. “I’ve even got calls on pay phones 
from fugitives wanted by the Fst,” he says. 

But now some hacker wants to get him, in the worst possible way. “I 
promise you will be held accountable, and I will dedicate every fiber of my be- 
ing towards retribution,” an anonymous messenger vowed by E-mail. “My ac- 
tions will be far beyond what you will expect and there will be nothing you can 
do about it.” 

“It kind of ruined my day,” says Littman, who believes the source of the 
problem is his latest book, The Watchman: The Twisted Life and Crimes of 
Serial Hacker Kevin Poulsen (Little, Brown). Poulsen was one of the more 
adept hackers ever to work a 
keyboard, and the first to be 
charged with espionage (a 
charge that was later dropped). 
At one point he won two 
$50,000 Porsches by rigging 
radio contests in Los Angeles. 
(I'd explain, but you'll have 
more fun reading the book.) 
Suffice it to say that the terms of 
Poulsen’s probation specify 
that he must not touch a com- 
puter for three years. Poulsen 
cooperated with Littman but 
now he’s less than thrilled 
with how Watchman turned 
out. He appears to be dealing 
with it constructively, though, 
through a friend’s Website 
(catalog.com/kevin), which features a parody of the book jacket (The Litt- 
Man: The Twisted Lies and Writings of Serial Hack Jonathan Littman) and 
an interactive quiz highlighting “problems” in the narrative. 

Now, however, something more than constructive criticism is being offered. 
Somebody, not Poulsen, has been messing with Littman’s Internet access, 
blocking his E-mail and knocking the page that promotes his book off the Web. 
If this E-mail threat is to be taken seriously, Littman can expect much worse. 

I’m speaking from experience. Two years ago, after | co-wrote a book 
about hackers, my E-mailbox was vandalized and my home phone number 
repeatedly rerouted—once to an out-of-state answering machine, once to a 
phone-sex number, once to 1-800-EAT-S___. It took a year, half a dozen dif- 
ferent unlisted numbers and a squad of phone-company security guys with 
phone taps before the problem mercifully disappeared. And I won't even 
mention the lawsuit. 

Write another hacker book? I'd rather take on the Scientologists. Littman 
says he’s starting to feel the same way. He continues to be intrigued by the sub- 
ject matter but he thinks the subjects may not be worth the trouble. “If I do an- 
other book about hackers, it will probably be fiction,” he says. | wonder if even 
that would help. B 
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Anybody can have a few flakes 
from time to time...happens 

to the best of us. Fortunately, 
there's something you can do 
It's called Head & Shoulders 
Regular shampoos just rinse 
away flakes that you already 
















i. have (so they can come back) 
Head & Shoulders actually 

a helps prevent flakes before 

a they even get started 

cy Wee eB : § §=6The only thing that might 

give you away is that 
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great-looking head of hair 


ACME Players 

Los Angeles, CA 
Southern California's favorite 
Comedy troupe 





Great hair can’t have flakes. 
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A Devilishly Good Deal 
For the Family Channel 


Pat Robertson used to rail at Rupert Murdoch’s 
programming. Now the two may become partners 
By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





OD HAS “LITTLE OBLIGATION AT THE 

present time to spare America,” Pat 

Robertson announced not long ago 

on his religious talk show, The 700 
Club, “because we are polluting the world 
with our television programs, with our 
movies and so forth.” Fox Network, part of 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp., has long 
been high on the list of offenders. As early 
as 1989, Robertson’s watchdogs were call- 
ing for a boycott of companies that adver- 
tised on the raunchy Fox sitcom Married... 
with Children. 

How times have changed. Married ... 
with Children will air its farewell episode 
this week, after 11 seasons. The 700 Club 
still has a spot on the Family Channel, 


Robertson's cable network, but it has been | 


overshadowed by secular fare, such as re- 
runs of Columbo and Rescue 911. Most star- 
tling of all, Rupert Murdoch and Pat 
Robertson are talking about becoming 
partners. Negotiations are well along—only 
“technical matters” remain to be resolved, 
according to one source—for Murdoch to 
buy a stake in Robertson’s International 
Family Entertainment, parent company of 
the Family Channel. Although the princi- 
pals won’t comment, Murdoch reportedly 
would purchase a 30% share of IFE (which 
has been valued at as much as $1.5 billion), 
paying for it with preferred stock in News 
Corp. That would make Robertson a sizable 
shareholder in a media giant that, even 
without the Bundys, is one of the most fla- 
grant purveyors of sex (Melrose Place), vio- 





lence (The X-Files) and ill-mannered hu- | 


mor (The Simpsons) on television. 











STRANGE COUCHFELLOWS: Robertsonand = 
some new Fox friends: from left, Married’s 
Ed O'Neill, Melrose’s Heather Locklear, 

90210’s Tori Spelling, The Simpsons’ Homer = 


Whatever moral dislocation it might 2 
cause, the deal makes good business sense 
for both parties. It would accelerate the : 
Family Channel’s migration away from ¢ 
predominantly religious fare toward a= 
more eclectic—and higher-rated—sched- ? 
ule. That’s one reason the channel, now ? 
available in 67 million homes, changed its * 
name in 1989 from the Christian Broad- 
casting Network. The latter remains the 
producing arm responsible for Robertson's 
religious programming. 

Murdoch, meanwhile, wants to use the 
Family Channel as an outlet for Fox's 
children’s programming, thus creating a 
potent challenger to Viacom’s Nick- 
elodeon. “Acquisition of the Family Chan- 
nel would mark another step in Murdoch's 
drive to establish a dominant presence in 
production, packaging and distribution,” 
says Steven Rattner, a media-investment 
banker at Lazard Fréres. “It looks smart.” 

It would also help compensate for a big 
Murdoch deal that seems to be falling 
apart: his joint venture with EchoStar to 
create a new satellite TV service called Sky. 


wus 


No 


wid 


| The service, announced with much fanfare 


in February, would beam 500 channels of 
digital programming to small home dishes. 
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Because Murdoch’s service would have the 
ability to deliver local over-the-air stations 
(which other satellite services cannot do), 
Sky could take significant numbers of cus- 
tomers away from cable. The prospect so 
alarmed rival media companies that they 
flooded Washington with lobbyists to try to 
stop Murdoch on regulatory grounds, since 
the News Corp. already owns television 
stations in 22 major markets. 

But while the lobbyists were making 
their rounds, EchoStar executives abruptly 
announced that negotiations with Mur- 
doch had stalled, stymied by the media 
mogul’s insistence that EchoStar switch to 
a Murdoch-approved descrambling tech- 
nology. Some industry observers contend 
the technology issue is only a smoke screen 
for other problems faced by the venture. 
The deal was thrown further into doubt 
late last week when Preston Padden, Mur- 
doch’s top satellite executive, resigned, re- 
portedly after clashing with EchoStar 
chairman Charles Ergen over control of 
the venture. “The EchoStar deal left me 
without a real job,” Padden told Time. “I 
have nothing but respect and affection for 
Mr. Murdoch, but I am out of here.” 

Murdoch is already looking for alterna- 
tives to the EchoStar deal. He has held ex- 
ploratory talks about gaining a share of 
Primestar, a competing satellite venture 
owned jointly by several cable companies, 
including TCI and Time Warner. Last 
week Murdoch broached the subject in a 
phone call to Time Warner's vice chair- 
man, Ted Turner (with whom he has been 
feuding publicly), and had a face-to-face 
meeting with chairman Gerald Levin. His 
overtures to link up with Primestar, how- 
ever, were rebuffed. 

Robertson might actually turn out to be 
a more compatible partner for Murdoch. 
The two share similar conservative political 
views. And even though Robertson may be 
no fan of Fox programming, Murdoch 
would be unlikely, if he gains control of the 
Family Channel, to turn it into a clone of 
Fox. According to those familiar with his 
thinking, Robertson, the former minister 
and presidential candidate, now 67, wants 
to direct his resources to his religious en- 
terprises, including Regent University, the 
educational institution he founded in Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. The News Corp. deal will 
give him the wherewithal to do that. “From 
a programming standpoint, Robertson and 
Murdoch may be at opposite ends of the 
spectrum,” says Bruce Leichtman, a media 
analyst with the Yankee Group. “But as a 
business proposition, there are many syn- 
ergies. This deal makes a lot of sense strate- 
gically.” Now all it has to do is pass muster 
with God. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett 
and Adam Zagorin/Washington 














MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


The $300 Billion Question 


How much can tobacco companies really afford? 


HEN IS $300 BILLION NOT A LOT OF MONEY? IT WOULD MAKE EVERY RESI- 

dent of Buffalo, N.Y., an instant millionaire. It equals 40 years of profit for 

Exxon. But if it comes from the tobacco industry, well, for a growing num- 

ber of folks $300 billion is a sum to sniff at. This is the nightmare that pro- 
ponents of a sweeping congressional tobacco settlement most feared: a greedfest 
from plaintiffs’ lawyers and the public now that tobacco executives have come to 
the bargaining table. Consider the state of Missouri, which so far has steered clear 
of the tobacco suits. “I expect us to get in,” Governor Mel Carnahan says. Why now? 
If there’s a windfall, Carnahan would like a slice to fund a pet program to cover kids 
who lack health insurance. Good politics, that. 

Tobacco execs no doubt expected some piling on. And I’m all for Philip Mor- 
ris and its peers paying through the nose if they are to negotiate away their legal 
woes. But there are limits to how much they can cough up. A payment so large 
that it cripples the business defeats the purpose of their settling, although that 

» point seems to be getting lost. Be- 
sides, no tobacco chief is going to cut 
his shareholders’ throats. Just how 
much can the industry afford? To- 
bacco execs have been mum on the 
subject. It was the antitobacco side 
that floated $300 billion, to be paid 
over 25 years, and even to many of 
them the amount originally seemed 
pie-in-the-sky high. Then something 
interesting happened: tobacco stocks 
rallied as Wall Street ground down a 
few hundred pencils figuring out 
that the entire $300 billion could be 
funded with a price increase and an 
additional tax of 50¢ a pack. Think of 
the possibilities with a total increase 
of $1 or $2, now goes the thinking. 
Think again. 

The theory is that the tobacco in- 
dustry enjoys enormous price elastic- 
ity—i.e., it can raise prices on its ad- 
dictive product and not lose sales. In 
England a pack of smokes goes for nearly $5, vs. less than $2 in the U.S., and yet 
they still have plenty of smokers. But tobacco users are more price sensitive than 
you might imagine. Canada in 1994 had to repeal a stiff tobacco tax that had pushed 
prices past $5 a pack because a violent black market developed. U.S. consumption 
peaked at 640 billion cigarettes in 1981, which is when the industry started raising 
prices aggressively. When prices stabilized around 1992, so did demand. 

Martin Feldman, tobacco analyst at Smith Barney, estimates that an addition- 
al tax today of 50¢ a pack would curb cigarette sales by 8%. That would be O.K. 
with investors, who would gladly accept a smaller revenue stream so long as prof- 
its were protected against lawsuits. But any big increase above that starts to make 
the industry's economics go awry, including its 30% operating margins. I have no 
idea where the breaking point is but there surely is one. To me, $300 billion is a lot 
of money, no matter who's paying. If Big Tobacco can afford a bit more, fine. But 
if this is about money—which it seems to be—it’s a mistake to suddenly confuse to- 
bacco execs for bottomless ATMs. It took four decades to get them this close to own- 
ing up to any culpability. It’s a bigger coming out than Ellen DeGeneres’. Let's get 
the money before they run back to court for another decade. & 


} 4 CIGARETTES SOLD 


in billions 









Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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FSN: Too much, too soon? 


Time Warner's 
Big Turnoff 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN THE MOST 
expensive pizza-delivery sys- 
tem ever invented. Last week 
media giant Time Warner 
(TiMe’s parent company) an- 
nounced that it was pulling 
the plug on its ambitious two- 
way cable-TV project, the Full 
Service Network, launched in 
Orlando, Fla., in 1994. At that 
time then CEO Gerald Levin 
predicted FSN would be “a 
medium for providing people 
with unprecedented access to 
information and entertain- 
ment.” With just a remote, 
subscribers could scan count- 
less TV channels, bring up 
movies on demand, shop at 
home or order a pizza. 

Levin was half right. 
Consumers are very interest- 
ed in such access—but many 
transactions work better on 
the Internet, just a budding 
concept in 1994. All that 
most consumers want from 
their cable company is TV 
and movies on demand. 

Time Warner invested at 
least $100 million wiring the 
4,000 households in the proj- 
ect, according to industry ana- 
lysts. The company says FSN 
will pave the way to bigger 
and better interactive prod- 
ucts, but Levin noted, “I was 
off the mark, at least in the 
short run, about the medium.” 
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“Microsoft Sells 
| Ticket to Court 


| 

OH, WHAT A TANGLED WEB 
they weave. Last week 
Ticketmaster sued Microsoft 
Corp., charging the software 
titan with “electronic piracy” 
for offering an Internet link 
to the ticket agent’s Website 
without permission. The suit 
rocks the very foundation of 
the Internet: the unhindered 
cross-linking of related sites. 
Microsoft launched the first 
of a series of local Internet 
guides to the arts, Seattle 
Sidewalk, with a Ticket- 





| 
master link that allowed 


| customers to buy event tick- 
ets via computer, bypassing 
Ticketmaster’s home page. 
Sales soared, but Ticket- 
master was unappreciative. 
Microsoft ought to add an 











irony link; it was 
the Seattle band 
Pearl Jam that 
accused Ticket- 
master of mo- 
nopolizing rock- 
concert ticket 
sales. And it 
wasn’t too long 
ago that Mi- 
crosoft wiggled 
out of the anti- 
trust docket at the Justice 
Department. Microsoft 
chairman Bill Gates knows 
whom to call to straighten 
this out. Ticketmaster is con- 
trolled by Paul Allen, co- 
founder of Microsoft. 





Wall Street Walks 
On the Wild Side 


NASA MAY HAVE THE “VOMIT 
comet” to brace astronauts for 
space flight. But if you're look- 
ing for a real stomach-turning 
ride, try Wall Street. In a sev- 
en-week trip, the Dow Jones 
industrial average plunged 
nearly 700 points from mid- 
March to mid-April, only to 
suddenly turn full-throttle up- 
ward, In one of the dizziest 
weeks of the year, the Dow 
closed up 332.22 points to a 
near record 7071.20. 


Uncertainty over interest 
rates and the economic out- 
look is behind all the turbu- 
lence. Expect more. Consider 
last Tuesday, when the gov- 
ernment reported 
a slowing in man- 
ufacturing activity 
and, more impor- 
tant, a non- 
inflationary 0.6% 
rise in labor costs 
in the first quar- 
ter. The news sent the Dow 
surging 179 points, its second 
best daily performance ever. 
A day later, investors applied 


the brakes on hearing that the 





economy grew an astounding 
5.6% in the first quarter—too 
fast for comfort. But a closer 
look at the numbers showed 
inflation remained dormant. 
Don’t put away 
the Dramamine 
just yet. The 
markets were 
jolted again 

on Friday after 
the jobless rate 
sank to a near 
24-year low of 4.9%. Very in- 
flationary. Later in the day, 
however, Washington's 
announcement of a budget 
deal sent the index soaring. 
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Millions of Americans swear by the 
alternative medicine of Dr. Andrew Weil. 
But is anybody really getting better? 

By JEFFREY KLUGER TUCSON 


NDREW WEIL LIKES TO TELL THE STORY OF OLIVER, 
the man who was cured by a bumblebee. There was 
a time when nobody believed Oliver, but when Weil 
heard the story, he didn’t doubt it for a minute. At 
the time of his cure, Oliver was 64 years old and had 
been suffering from rheumatoid arthritis since he 
was in his 30s. His hands were so swollen that he 
had given up trying to find gloves to fit them. His 
shoes were two sizes larger than they used to be and seemed to 
be growing each year. He took up to a dozen different pain re- 
lievers every day, though few actually relieved his pain. 

One evening Oliver was putting on a pair of pajamas that had 
been dried on the backyard line when he felt a sharp pain in his 
left knee. He slapped at the spot, shook his pajama leg and out 
tumbled a bee. The next day Oliver's knee was tender, swollen and 
hot with venom. After another day or two, a curious thing hap- 
pened: as the pain from the sting subsided, the ache from the 
arthritis in that knee began to diminish as well. A few weeks later, 
the swelling in all of Oliver's joints was gone. A short while after 
that, the chronic body-wide pain vanished too. Oliver is now a lim- 
ber 86 years old. He hasn't been bothered by arthritis for 22 years. 
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REMOTE HEALING From his hideaway in 
Arizona, Weil ministers to the nation 
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“There’s a long history of studies docu- 
menting the benefits of animal venom,” 
Weil says today. “Bee venom in particular 
contains some very powerful anti-inflam- 
matory compounds. Oliver was the lucky 
beneficiary of that.” 

Weil, 55, a Harvard-educated physi- 
cian, ought to know better than to tell sto- 
ries like this. But Weil has a thousand of 
them. There’s the one about the 19-year- 
old girl just months away from dying of a 
terminal blood disease who began a regi- 
men of hypnotherapy, diet therapy and 
psychic healing, miraculously overcame 
her affliction and is now a 43-year-old 
mother of four. There’s the one about the 
man apparently suffering from ulcerative 
colitis who did not respond to years of 
treatment by gastroenterologists but did 
respond to a therapist who manipulated 
his skull until his “cranial motions” were 
back in synch, allowing his digestive “im- 
pulses” to begin to How again. 

To hear the medical establishment tell 
it, Weil’s stories are the worst kind of 
hooey—or, in the far more clinical but 
equally damning phrasing of the scientist, 
“merely anecdotal.” Yet Weil, best-selling 
author, TV personality, Internet columnist 
and medical school instructor, intends to 
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keep telling them. And Americans, to all 
appearances, are buying much of what he 
has to say. 

As recently as two years ago, few people 
had even heard of Weil. Since 1995, few peo- 
ple haven't. Weil's newest book, 8 Weeks to 
Optimum Health, a familiar mix of herbal 
medicine and nutrition and life-style tips, is 
entering its eighth week at the top of the 
best-seller lists, with more than 650,000 
copies in print. An earlier book, Sponta- 


neous Healing, is in its 65th week on the 
lists, with a press run of more than 1 mil- 
lion. His site on the World Wide Web—co- 
zily titled “Ask Dr. Weil”—recorded 1 mil- 
lion hits in April alone (and he is currently 
in discussion with Time New Media, a cor- 
porate cousin of this magazine, about affil- 
iating with the Pathfinder Website). His re- 
cent appearances on PBs stations around 
the country drew record audiences; his au- 
dio cp of music and meditations is selling 


briskly. He is, by any measure, the man of 
the moment in America’s eternal search for 
an alternative to the conventional, inter- 
ventionist, pharmaceutical medicine most 
of us grew up thinking of as the only med- 
icine there is. 

The appeal of alternative healers and 
their uncommon cures is hardly new. Na- 
tionwide, health-care consumers spend 
nearly $14 billion a year for medical treat- 
ments rarely offered by the family doctor. 
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My First Two Weeks on 
Dr. Weil’s Health Regimen 


T FIRST GLANCE, DR. ANDREW WEIL’S § WEEKS TO OPTIMUM 
Health plan looks easy. Dr. Weil, reasonable fellow, says eat 
salmon, olive oil, garlic, soy sauce, ginger, broccoli. I like all 
that stuff, But Weil, dietary despot, also suggests eating | 
| tofu, which is organic styrofoam; drinking Japanese green tea, 

which tastes like water in which tadpoles have died; and popping 
6,000 mg a day of vitamin C, which sours my giblets. I'll give 
these a miss. And, ouch, here it comes: “Moderate or eliminate | 
intake of animal foods, booze, coffee and news.” 

Animal foods? Sure, I'll cut out those trashburgers. Booze? 
What, and risk a clear view of reality? O.K., O.K., I'll cut down, | 
or maybe just switch to a better brand of gin. But coffee? Can’t 
do it. | interviewed Weil a few years ago and found him bright, 


gested I might deal with my low-level migraine attacks by tak- 
ing an herb called feverfew and by giving up coffee, I was will- 
ing to try. The feverfew worked—it dilates blood vessels—but the 
coffee thing didn’t. As Weil had warned it might, my head went 
into a mutinous sulk until, after about 10 days, 
I made a pot of coffee and got back to work. 
And what's this about no news? In the sec- 
ond week, which is where I am, Weil says to try 
“a one-day news fast.” What, no reading, watch- 
ing or listening to the misery that makes the 
world go round? It gets worse each week, 
building to a seven-day fast in Week Eight. He 
couldn’t mean sports news too, could he? Not 
when it’s basketball-playoff time. Can I watch 
| the games and just skip the halftime blather? 
Crunch time: I’m into the fifth day of the 
second week, which means that either tomor- 
row or Thursday, I’ve got to go cold turkey on 


| overflowing with ideas and not at all dogmatic. So when he sug- 
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pot S Weil would rather 


prescribe meditation than medication 


What distinguishes Weil from the rest 
is his radical eclecticism. Almost any treat- 
ment can have a place in his healing uni- 
verse, so long as it doesn’t cause harm. 

Indeed, much of what Weil recom- 
mends is pretty simple stuff: self-adminis- 
tered, commonsense cures like eating less 
fat, getting more exercise and reducing 
stress. He leads readers a little farther 
afield when he introduces them to herb- 
alism, acupuncture, naturopathy, osteop- 
athy, chiropractic and hypnotism, although 
most of these protocols fall into the can’t- 
hurt-could-help category. Where he may 
get into trouble is when he wanders far- 
ther still, uncritically endorsing treatments 
such as cranial manipulation that seem 
like folly even to many alternative-medi- 
cine believers. For skeptics looking for 
reasons to dismiss Weil, this kind of at- 
the-fringes medicine provides more than 
enough. 

Where Weil wins many of his critics 
back, however—and where the g ge nius of his | 











many cases, it’s just what’s called for. If 
I’m in a car accident, don’t take me to an 
herbalist. If | have bacterial pneumonia, 
give me antibiotics. But when it comes to 
maximizing the body’s natural healing 
potential, a mix of conventional and al- 
ternative procedures seems like the only 
answer.” 

Many mainstream physicians reject 
even this middle-of-the-road position, con- 
demning Weil's books as the worst kind of 
medical malarkey, filled with sloppy sci- 
ence and tent-show miracles, What Weil 
sees as medicine, says Dr. Graham Woolf, 
a gastroenterologist at ucLA-Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center in Los Angeles, “would 
never pass as a research protocol.” Others 
are less troubled by Weil's science than by 
Weil himself, particularly the controversial 
positions he took earlier in his career, such 
as his perceived tolerance of marijuana 
and other recreational drugs. 

Still others in the medical community 
are troubled by none of this, concerned not 
with what doctors think of Weil but with 
what patients think. “People respond to 

Andy,” says Shirley Fahey, associate dean 


irew Weil's HEALING UNIVERSE, so long as it doesn’t cause harm 


Deepak Chopra, the India-born endocri- 
nologist, spiritualist and publishing jug- 
gernaut, has enjoyed perennial best-seller 


status since the 1993 publication of Ageless 


Body, Timeless Mind. Other author-healers, 
from Dr. Bernie Siegel to Marianne Wil- 
liamson, have enriched themselves and 
their publishers by offering a buffet of al- 
ternative approaches that range from med- 
itation and visualization to the curative 
powers of love and positive thinking. 


appeal may lie—is when he avoids straying 
| from the medical fold at all. Throughout his 
books he concedes that for all the promise 
of his alternative cures, sometimes the best 
answer is the one consumers are most fa- 
miliar with: the high-tech medicine of the 
industrialized West. 

Ina field filled as much with dogmatists 
as doctors, this is nothing short of revolu- 
tionary. “There’s a lot that conventional 
medicine does well,” Weil says, “and in 


of the University of Arizona medical school, 

where Weil lectures on alternative medi- 

cine, “because Andy responds to them. As 
long as he does that, they'll keep coming to 
him for answers.” 

For all his newfound fame, Andrew 
Weil finds it easy to drop completely from 
sight. One of the most recognizable doctors 
in the country lives in one of its most pri- 
vate corners, at the foot of the remote Rin- 
con Mountains in southern Arizona. To get 











ferry sinkings, militia uprisings and men biting dogs. But what 
about those jolly bits that the media throw in so you won't de- 
spair entirely? For instance, last week Reuters reported that a 
fellow in Toronto walked into a bank lobby carrying a live goose. 
Sounds like a joke (“Gimme a 20-year, fixed-rate mortgage, and 
one for my friend here”). But no; guy actually 
says, “Give me some money, or I'll kill this 
goose.” So a lady gets money out of an ATM and 
gives it to him. He gives her the goose. Would 
Weil, a decent, compassionate man, want me 
not to have read this mysterious parable? Not to 
have wondered what happened next? What did 
the lady do with the goose? Was she headed for 
work, and did she have the kind of boss who 
said, sure, sure, stick him in marketing? Or was 
she late for therapy, and did the shrink ask, 
“How long have you felt this way, Ms. Smith?” 
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I} FOR HAPPINESS More flowers, less news 


Now, let’s see. We're doing 15-minute walks every day, up 
from the usual 10 minutes. My wife and the dogs just went off 
for their walk, and I was going to go too, but I had to check my 
E-mail. Does E-mail count as news? Come to think of it, does 
USA Today count as news? 

What else? Oh, right. Buy flowers, says the good doctor. Our 
house is full of plants already—hanging, squatting, dying—but 
they don’t count. Has to be cut flowers, which my wife bought 
the first week, saying, “I thought you might forget.” So this week 
(which, as I said, is nearly over), I definitely have to get flowers. 
But what kind? Guys aren’t comfortable buying flowers because 
the women at the florist wear an expression that says, “You must 
have done something really disgusting, or you wouldn't be here 
when it’s not Mother’s Day.” More anxiety; my stomach hurts. 

That’s good, I guess; no pain, no gain. But can I twitch 
through six more weeks of virtuous nibbling and meditation and 
moderate behavior? Will enlightenment and serenity finally 
make clear to me the meaning of “antioxidant”? One thing is 
sure; only the strong survive. —By John Skow 
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The Self-Medication Generation 


SK AIL| KAUPS WHAT SHE ATE THIS MORNING, AND SHE'LL TELL YOU 
“half a cantaloupe.” But that’s only half the story. The Brentwood, Calif., 
literary-agency administrator also had some potassium (for energy), super- 
oxide dismutase (an antioxidant), lipotropic formula (to fight cholesterol), 
chasteberry herbs (alleviates premenstrual symptoms), kyolic (aged dried gar- 
lic extract), chromium piccolinate (an appetite suppressant), vegetable phyter 
(dried vegetable concentrate) and 30 or so other nutritional odds and ends. 
And that’s just for breakfast. In ever greater numbers, Americans are em- 
bracing self-medication: a roll-your-own approach to health care that favors 
home-designed, prevention-oriented vitamin and drug regimens. “Forty-five 
percent of the U.S. population is using vitamin and mineral supplements,” says 
John Troup of General Nutrition Centers, the U.S.’s biggest retail 
supplement chain. “It’s a trend that’s definitely become 
mainstream.” 
After a decade of grim headlines about spiraling mae 
hospital bills and shifty HMOs, the boom in self- gy ‘ 


_ 


medication comes as no surprise. “People are fed 
up with the high costs and side effects of drugs,” ; 
says Earl Mindell, a registered pharmacist and ) 
author of Secret Remedies (Simon & Schuster, 
1997), a new study of the self-care movement. _ 
“We're doubling our knowledge about nutri- 
tion every 18 months. So people wonder, in- | 
stead of treating the symptoms as we've al- 4 
ways been taught, why not help your body 
fight off the problem in the first place?” i 
The do-it-yourselfers gather data from 


“The No. 1 source of information is probably Oprah 
Winfrey,” Troup says laughing. His favorite resource: 
GNC’s Interactive BioNutritional Encyclopedia, a 
touch-screen computer that helps customers navigate 
GNC’s bewildering array of multivitamins, herbs, minerals and, coming soon, 
“nutriceuticals.” 

This blurring of nutrients and ticals is enabled by the Dietary 
Supplement Health and Education Act of 1994, which eased restrictions on sup- 
plements while letting manufacturers make 
health claims that are backed by “significant sci- 
entific agreement.” “We define nutriceuticals,” 
says Troup, choosing his words carefully, “as prod- 
ucts that have very specific and demonstrable ef- 
fects on a health condition or a disease state.” 

Make no mistake: this is a big business. Seven- 
ty-five years after the A.M.A. called the hype sur- 
rounding vitamins a “gigantic fraud,” the drug 
companies are racing to keep up with their increas- 
ingly independent customers. Kaups’ self-care be- 
gan 30 years ago, when a doctor suggested vitamin 
B for her recurrent headaches. “It worked,” she 
says, “but after I read up on it, I knew I could put 
better than what the ical company could give me.” 





something 
And therein lies the self-medicator’s quintessentially American creed: I can 
do it better. As usual, the boomers lead the way; 35-to-54-year-olds, Troup re- 
ports, consume more vitamins and supplements than any other group. From 
Flintstones vitamins to marijuana to echinacea. Back to the garden, indeed. 
—By Michael Krantz. Reported by David Bjerklie/New York and Dan Cray/Los Angeles 
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there you have to travel about 35 miles out- 
side downtown Tucson, along progressive- 
ly rutted, flood-prone roads, until an in- 
congruously suburban sign points you to 
the WEIL RESIDENCE. If Weil didn’t show 
the way, it is unlikely you'd ever stumble 
across the place. 

But if few people ever visit Weil in his 
desert hideaway, untold numbers some- 
how manage to reach him nonetheless. 
Every week a flood of more than 500 pieces 
of paper mail—passed on, bucket-brigade 
style, from publishers, post-office boxes 
and agents—washes up at Weil's door. Thou- 
sands more pour in electronically, trans- 
mitted to Weil not at his unpubli- 
cized mailing address but at his 
widely known Web address (toww. 
drweil.com). If the tone of the letters 
is not exactly rapturous, it comes pret- 

ty close. 

One correspondent writes to 

thank Weil for saving her mother's 
life. Suffering from a rapidly ad- 
vancing case of cancer, the 
mother had been given three 
months to live—until, in desper- 
ation, she began listening to 
Weil’s tapes and following his 
advice. That was two years ago, 
and her disease is in complete re- 
mission. Another woman reports 
that she was once told by her doctor 
that she had just months to live. She be- 
gan experimenting with alternative treat- 


*| ments, and she reports with perhaps a dol- 
*| lop too much satisfaction, “It’s four years 


later, that doctor is dead, and I’m still going 
strong.” 

Others write not to praise Weil but to 
probe him. Is there any alternative to phar- 
maceutical drugs to treat allergies? some- 
one wants to know. There sure is, Weil an- 
swers on the Web. Try a few leaves from the 
stinging-nettle plant, generally sold freeze- 
dried and packed in capsules. Are there 
any natural sex enhancers available? some- 
one else asks. Absolutely, Weil answers. 
Men can try the Indian herb ashwagandha, 
which literally translates as “smells like a 
horse” but may pay back in sexual vigor 
whatever price it exacts in aroma. Women 
might consider damiana, the dried leaf of 
a Mexican plant that has a reputation as an 
aphrodisiac. 

Weil rather enjoys his role as epistolary 
medicine man and most times would be 
perfectly content to spend his days an- 
swering his mail, writing his books and 
rarely leaving his desert redoubt, which he 
shares with his wife, their five-year-old 
daughter and his wife’s three children by 


Each week thousand: 
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Helps treat sto 
digestive disorders and” 
boost the immune system. 





Olive oil 


The healthiest ae edible fats; may help 


lower cholestero! 

Boosts energy, tones skin and 

asian appetite and digestion (Beta 
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Garlic > 

Lowers blood 
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and triglyceride levels; 

reduces the Clotting 4 

tendency of blood; 

acts as an antibiotic, 
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DR. WEIL’S DOs AND DON'Ts 


@ Practice breathing; you think you're doing it 
deeply enough, but you're not 

@ Walk at least 45 minutes a day 

@ Locate a steam bath or sauna and use 
it regularly 


more time with people who make you 
phn reach out to someone from whom 


you're estranged 
@ Think about illnesses from which you've 


recovered in the past; make a list of things that 


helped speed the healing process 


ke time in your schedule for music and 
am feck in your home for flowers 


her first marriage. “I’m rather shy,” Weil 
says. “If I had my druthers, I’d do most of 
my work without ever leaving home.” 

It’s been a while, however, since Weil 
had his druthers; this year the congenitally 
shy physician has gone decidedly public. A 
recent, typical fortnight saw him making 
book-tour appearances in Miami on a Sat- 
urday, Austin on Sunday, Minneapolis the 
following Thursday, Chicago on Friday, Cin- 
cinnati on Tuesday and Phoenix the next 
Saturday. He has breezily chatted up 
hosts on morning talk shows, shared his 
thoughts on evening-newsmagazine shows 








ANDREW WEIL’S HEALTHY MENU 


; root products that are—according to 
Weil—good for much of Phat ails you: 


Green tea 
Lowers cholesterol, 
improves lipid 
metabolism, has 
anticancer and 
antibacterial properties; 
watch out for the caffeine, though. 


Pome 


the carrot family that may ease 
symptoms of menstruation 











and menopause 
while helping to build muscle and enrich blood. 


pps ranaved to nourish hair and teeth = to 
boost sperm production in men and genera 
fertility in women. 
A mushroom thought 
disease, promote longevity 
AIDS, hepatitis and chronic 


to increase resistance to 
and help treat cancer, 
fatigue syndrome. 


Broccoli 
Widely believed to 
have anticancer 


perties; also a 
ond source of fiber. 


@ Don't drink coffee or other caffeine drinks 
(except green tea) 
Avoid chlorinated water, which almost certainly 

* Sin the water from your tap 

@ Eat less meat; soy protein is just as good as 
animal protein 
reduce stress, watch and read less news; 
9s phere occasional one-week news fasts 


@ Avoid radiation from electric blankets, computer 


screens and digital alarm clocks 


@ Don't breathe polluted air; a home air filter 
can help 


and kept studio audiences captivated for 
90 minutes at a stretch discussing nothing 
more dramatic than antioxidants, ginseng 
and the value of regular exercise. Weil's 
crinkly smile, easy manner and Father 
Christmas beard certainly help. But what 
really sells Andrew Weil is the good-health 
message he comes bearing; and what's most 
remarkable about that message is just how 
unremarkable it is. 

Readers of Spontaneous Healing and 
8 Weeks to Optimum Health are introduced 
to very little they haven’t heard about be- 


| fore from other self-styled healers, includ- 
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ing exceedingly familiar treatments 
like biofeedback and gingerroot, al- 
ternative medicine’s universal sol- 
vents in which virtually all sickness is 
said to dissolve. No matter how many 
times consumers have been shown 
this shopping list of cures before, 
however, only a comparatively small 
percentage of them have expressed 
any interest. When Weil shows it to 
them, they tend to buy. Weil thinks 
he knows why. 

“I think people are fed up,” he 
says. “They want to be more in 
charge. Throughout the world there’s 
a growing suspicion of non-natural 
things and a growing belief that 
Western medicine doesn’t have all 
the answers. Perhaps I speak to that 
belief.” 

Many mainstream doctors aren't 
so sure, dismissing Weil as more 
huckster than healer. While this is al- 
most certainly unfair, it’s also true 
that for much of his life he has indeed 
had a perfect-pitch sense of how to 
attract attention to himself. 

Weil's first brush with demi- 
fame came in 1962, when he was an 
undergraduate at Harvard. Writ- 
ing for the Harvard Crimson, he 
fell into an unlikely assignment: 
poke around the psychology depart- 
ment and investigate rumors that 
students and professors there were 
openly experimenting with illegal 
drugs. The substance of choice was 
the so far little-known hallucinogen 
Lsp. The professors providing it were 
the so far little-known Richard Alpert 
and Timothy Leary. 

Weil recognized a scoop when he 
was handed one, and he struck a deal 
with the university administration: if 
the Crimson provided Harvard offi- 
cials with enough information to help 
them get rid of Leary and Alpert, 
Harvard officials would keep the 
scandal quiet until Weil published his ex- 
clusive story. Harvard agreed, Weil went to 
work, and when he proved the rumors 
true, his subsequent Crimson articles 
caused such a stir that Look magazine com- 
missioned him to write a similar piece for 
national publication. To the surprise of no 
one at Harvard, Leary and Alpert were 
soon forced out. 

A few years later, when Weil had 
moved on to Harvard Medical School, he 
attracted public attention again—this time 
to the other side of the drug divide. Having 
earned his undergraduate degree in botany 


‘of E-MAIL MESSAGES from believers wash up at Weil’s door 
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Now a Word from Our Doctors 


OW DOES THE MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT RESPOND TO ANDREW WEIL? SUR- 
prisingly mildly. Although many doctors resent his attacks and find some 
of his recommendations unscientific, most don’t quarrel with the thrust of 
his teachings. Says Dr. James R. Allen, vice president of the American 
Medical Association: “There is a lot of very useful information in his books.” 
Indeed, Weil's advice to take vitamins, eat fruits and veggies, avoid fat-rich 
meat, exercise and reduce stress is now echoed by mainstream physicians. Even 
his catchphrase “spontaneous healing” has its analogue in medical canon. As an 
earlier Harvard grad, Dr. Lewis Thomas, once observed, “The great secret, 
known to internists ... but still hidden from the general public, is that most 
things get better by themselves. Most things, in fact, are better by morning.” 
There is nothing particularly new or revolutionary about Weil's idea that 
the mind has the power to affect recovery. Doctors note that in trials of new 
drugs, as many as 30% to 40% of the participants improve even if they have got 
nothing more than sugar water. This “placebo effect,” says Dr. John M. Weil- 
er, an immunologist at the University of Iowa medical school, suggests a very 
real link between the immune system and the brain, even if scientists don’t fully 
understand it. 


sanve 
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But where the medical establishment parts 
> company with Weil—at times angrily—is when 
particular nostrums. Dr. Graham Woolf, a gas- 
troenterologist at UCLA-Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center, takes issue with Weil’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of garlic as an all- cure-all. 
‘: Gq = does anything but make your breath smell.” 
\— Equally irritating to doctors is Weil’s 
uncritical acceptance of testimonials 
3 from patients who report miracle cures 



































é he relies on folklore or anecdote to recommend 
purpose 

“There's no evidence,” says Woolf, “that garlic 

from afflictions as serious as multi 
sclerosis and arps. Did that arps patient 
who told Weil about his recovery, for in 
stance, still have a high T-cell count a 
year later? Without such informatio L 
doctors say, these case histories are se 
entifically useless. “Where's his proo 
asks Iowa’s Weiler. “If you have something novel, you have an obligatior 
to show your studies.” 

Weil wins points from physicians for conceding that some alte: 
medicines (for example, electroacupuncture, intravenous vitamin infu~ 
sions, magnet therapy) are humbug and that some of the products so 
in health-food shops are worthless. They also appreciate that when p 
tients show signs of cancer, he sends them straight to an oncologist. — 

But physicians detect a touch of gullibility about Weil, especial- _ 
ly when he repeats unsubstantiated claims about the hazards 
electromagnetic “pollution,” the danger of pesticide-laced apples 9 
the connection between toxins and degenerative ailments 
Parkinson’s disease. At best, scientists say, these are unproven su 
picions. At worst, Weil is spreading scientific misinformation, 4 
when he touts the herb milk thistle as a tonic for ailing livers or as 
serts that conventional medicine can’t treat viral infections—ignor 
ing the encouraging results of protease inhibitors in containing H 

But as many doctors acknowledge, there is a solid core of g 
sense in Weil’s preaching. He's trying to integrate the best of Wes 
ern medicine with respected older medical traditions, such as thos 
of China and India. Perhaps his wisest counsel is that we take greatel 

ibility for our own well-being. That’s good advice, no matte 
who's dispensing it. —By Frederic Golden. Reported by Alice Park/New Y 


HIGH-TECH MEDICINE The best 
way to remove a brain tumor 
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and having witnessed the growing frenzy 
over the popularity of marijuana on cam- 
pus, Weil began to wonder just how much 
of a scourge the drug really was. Since one 
of his course requirements was to conduct 
an independent research project, he peti- 
tioned Harvard administrators to allow 
him to attempt the first-ever double-blind 
human experiments on the intoxicating 
powers of pot. Harvard agreed but remind- 
ed Weil that he had an obvious problem. In 
order to conduct marijuana studies, he had 
to get hold of marijuana—an easy enough 
proposition at any college in 1968. But in 


The rub for Weil’s critics 


order to have his studies published, he had 
to get hold of it legally. 

Weil sent repeated letters to health of- 
ficials in Washington, requesting a small 
amount of the marijuana the government 
kept for research of its own. Not surpris- 
ingly, he received repeated refusals. Ulti- 
mately, Harvard had to intervene, endors- 
ing the study on the strength of the 
impeccable antidrug credentials Weil had 
earned as a result of the Leary-Alpert af- 
fair. Not long after, federal officials relent- 
ed. “One day,” says Woodward Wickham, 
Weil's Harvard roommate and now a vice 
president at the MacArthur Foundation in 
Chicago, “this box of government marijua- 
na just arrived in the mail.” 

Weil's pot studies, like his Leary-Alpert 
exposé, quickly made national news, ow- 
ing in no small part to the kindly conclu- 
sions he reached about the contraband 
plant. “Marijuana did appear to raise heart 
rate,” Weil says, “but it didn’t seem to af- 
fect pupil size or blood sugar. More im- 


| portant, it didn’t really impair perfor- 


mance, at least in people who had some 


| experience with it. It seemed to be a rather 


mild intoxicant.” 

The marijuana study, combined with 
his botanical research, led Weil to a pivotal 
choice—one that would determine the di- 


| rection of the rest of his life. After medical 


school, he decided, he would forgo the 
young doctor’s traditional apprentice- 
ship as a hospital intern and resident and 
instead devote his time to traveling 
through the forests and villages of South 
America, studying not the great engine of 
Western medicine but the gentle power 
of the curative herb. Weil spent more 
than three years in the field in Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and elsewhere, and 
when he returned to the U.S. in the mid- 
1970s, he decided that he would make 
his living teaching, writing and other- 
wise spreading the alternative-medicine 
word. Today that word has rewarded 
him well. 











In addition to Weil’s existing books, 
three new ones—largely compilations of 
questions and answers skimmed from his 
Website—are in the works, and requests for 
other books, personal appearances and tele- 
vision shows arrive every day. Weil’s pub- 
lishers justifiably expect a fresh explosion 
of sales sometime next year when 8 Weeks 
to Optimum Health, which is still on the 
best-seller lists as a hardcover, at last ap- 
pears in paperback. The barnstorming 
touring that Weil has agreed to of late has 
done a good job of keeping all this mer- 
chandise moving, but it has come at a per- 


“Ultimately,” he says, “we'd like to set 
up an American College of Integrative 
Medicine that will establish residency 
training, set standards, administer exams 
and do all the other things that lead to 
accreditation.” 

Whether conventional medicine will 
ever extend such diplomatic recognition to 
breakaway practitioners like Weil is an 
open question. Part of the problem appears 
to be Weil himself. Even after 30 years, 
many of his mainstream colleagues still re- 
member him mostly for his marijuana 
| studies and persist in seeing him, at best, as 











the science of homeopathy, osteopathy or 
ordinary herbs—looks just plain shabby. 
“Weil cites a lot of anecdotes,” says Dr. 
James R. Allen, a vice president of the 
American Medical Association, “and while 
they can be instructive, that doesn’t mean 
they are necessarily valid in terms of scien- 
tific proof.” 

The rub for Allen and others, however, 
is that—if the testimonials in Weil’s books 
are to be believed—many people who try 
these treatments do get better. A main- 
stream gynecologist may not be able to ex- 
plain why raspberry and nettles could help 


is that so many of his followers and patients do SEEM TO IMPROVE 


When time permits, Weil tries to spend part of each day relaxing in a 
pool at his home. In the past several months, however, time hasn’t permitted much 


sonal price. Weil and his wife Sabine Kremp 
recently agreed to end their marriage, the 
split coming as much as a result of the new 
demands on Weil’s time as anything else. 
“Running this empire,” says Kremp, “has 
been tough.” 

Even without the new books, it’s likely to 
get tougher still. This summer Weil and the 
University of Arizona medical school will 
launch a fellowship program designed to 
train M.D.s in various protocols of alterna- 
tive medicine, or, as Weil prefers to call the 
eclectic healing he practices, “integrative 
medicine.” In addition to classroom training 
and research work, physicians admitted to 
the program will get extensive hands-on ex- 
perience with patients, working alongside 
Weil at a new integrative-medicine clinic 
the university has established. Even before 
the program had begun, Weil was develop- 
ing plans to market the curriculum to other 
medical schools looking to develop similar 
fellowships of their own. 





a drug apologist and, at worst, as an advo- 
cate. Weil hasn’t always helped his own 
cause: his third book, From Chocolate to 
Morphine (Houghton Mifflin, 1983), seemed 


most mind-altering drugs and to make lit- 
tle distinction between plants like cocoa 


their potential for abuse. Since his recent 
fame, Weil appears to have become a bit 
less public with beliefs like this; in promo 
spots for Weil’s pBs specials, the word mor- 
phine on the book’s dust jacket is con- 
veniently obscured. In private, however, 
Weil continues to sound defiant. “My views 
about illicit drugs haven’t changed,” he 
says. “There are no good or bad drugs, just 
good or bad uses.” 

What disturbs Establishment doctors 
more about Weil, however, is his medicine. 
When you look behind all the miracle tes- 
timonials in Weil's books, they insist, the 
science that supports them—whether it's 





to argue for the essential blamelessness of 


and plants like coca—at least in terms of 





cure endometriosis, and a traditional neu- 
rologist may be stumped at how breathing 
exercises could dramatically relieve the 
symptoms of Parkinson’s disease. But the 
fact remains that in a number of cases 
these treatments appear to work. For 
many in mainstream medicine, of course, 
such a cause-and-effect disconnect sounds 
like nothing more than an elaborate pla- 
cebo effect, a sort of self-fulfilling medical 
prophecy, in which the mere act of having 
faith in a cure actually leads to one. If al- 
ternative treatments are indeed based 
on such self-healing, that’s O.K. with 
Weil. 

“People who attend hypnosis demon- 
strations,” he says, “talk about something 
called the hypnotist’s aura. At every show 
there are a few people in the audience 
whose expectations are so high that the 
moment the hypnotist comes out onstage, 


| they fall into a trance. If belief in a hypno- 


tist is enough to do this, belief in a cure is 
enough to help you get well.” 

Not surprisingly, conventional research- 
ers see this as dancing away from the ques- 
tion. “Weil wants you to believe that you 
don’t need the scientific approach, that you 
don’t need to demand evidence,” says Dr. 
Arnold Relman, former editor of the New 
England Journal of Medicine and emeritus 
professor at Harvard Medical School. “I re- 
sent well-educated people exploiting irra- 
tional elements in our culture, and that’s 
what he’s doing.” 

The debate between alternative and 
mainstream medicine will not get settled 
anytime soon, but even if Andrew Weil 
the scientist does not prevail, it’s clear that 
Andrew Weil the crusader has already 
made his impression. What's less clear— 
at least for now—is whether Weil and oth- 
er alternative healers are selling real cures 
or, like the hypnotist, just casting good 
spells. —With reporting by Alice Park/New York 





For more on health and fitness, see Time 
Inc.’s health Website pathtinder.com/thrive 
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Time to Jump Ship? 





A series of mishaps and breakdowns could spell 
the end for Russia’s crumbling space station Mir 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 
a a number of Americans who will have been 
Russia’s orbital guests. Despite these suc- 
cesses, some in Washington are wondering 
whether it’s safe for any American to set 
foot aboard the rickety ship. Even if Mir 
survives, others are asking, what does the 
sorry state of the craft say about Russia’s 
ability to participate in future projects with 
the U.S.—particularly the long-planned in- 
ternational space station? The best course, 
doubters say, might be to cut the Russians 
loose before their collapsing space pro- 


Mike Foale up to Mir, bringing to five the | 


MERICAN ASTRONAUT JERRY LINENGER 

was under no illusion that he was fly- 

ing the world’s most reliable space- 
craft. He was nonetheless startled not 

long ago when it suddenly burst into flame. 
One of six men aboard the Russian 
space station Mir, Linenger was relaxing 
one evening when an alarm rang in the as- 
tronomy module. Rushing to the little lab, 
he found a cosmonaut swatting at a blaze 
erupting from an air canister. Linenger 





Falling Apart in Space 













be rotated like a pig on a spit to keep it from 
overheating in the sun. In April, Congress 
began work on a budgetary amendment 
that would require NaSA to certify Mir’s 
safety before more Americans go aloft. 
Russia appears to realize that it will either 
have to scuttle the ship or invest the mon- 
ey to fix it properly. While Moscow has 
nothing like the ready rubles that flowed 
during the Sputnik days, the government is 
proving resourceful at scratching up funds. 

Yuri Koptev, general director of the 
Russian Space Agency, reports that four 
private Russian banks are offering loans of 
800 billion rubles, approximately $140 mil- 
lion, to keep the space program afloat. And 
Mir is making impressive progress toward 
becoming self-supporting. Foreign coun- 
tries have paid premium prices to fly their 
astronauts and experiments aboard the sta- 
tion. Between 1992 and 1996, annual rev- 
enues from such bookings climbed from 
$20 million to $471 million. 

If the money stream continues, not only 
Mir will benefit. Russia has agreed to pro- 
vide one of the international space station's 
key components: a module that will serve as 
the crew’s living quarters. The pod was sup- 
posed to be launched next spring, but the 
Russians now say they will be eight months 
late. If Moscow fails to deliver, the U.S. must 
provide a $200 million 
replacement. This has 
NASA administrator 
Daniel Goldin fuming. 
“T hold Russia account- 
able for its promises,” 












@ Oxygen system breaks down 
@ Docking with cargo ship fails; 
station waste cannot be unloaded 
APRIL 
and his crewmates hurried to help, but the | gram takes American pos ope cael acl 
feeble fire extinguishers they carried were | projects—or American Carbon dioxide filters fail 


astronauts—down with 
it. “We compromised 


no match for the oxygen-fed flames. Ordi- 
narily if things got out of hand, the crew 
could evacuate in a Soyuz capsule docked 
outside. But this time the fire blocked their 
path. Fortunately, the flames exhausted 
themselves before it became necessary to 
abandon ship, and the crisis passed. 

The Mir fire, which broke out in late 
February, was not the station’s finest 
hour—but it wasn’t its worst, either. Lately, 
the 1]-year-old ship has been falling apart 
at an alarming rate, and the cash-poor Rus- 
sians have been unable to do much about 
it. In March, its oxygen system failed; soon 
after, its gyroscopes quit; and three weeks 
ago, an ongoing coolant leak caused tem- 
peratures to rise to an oven-like 88°F. 

Last week Linenger and cosmonaut 
Vasili Tsibliyev took a successful and wide- 
ly publicized space walk outside the sta- 
tion. This week NaSA plans to fly astronaut 


House Science Committee chairman, “and 
we got the Challenger disaster.” 

Actually, much of what has gone wrong | 
with Mir is largely a result of unavoidable 
wear and tear. Improvised fixes have 
helped the Russians solve problems—at 
least temporarily—as they have arisen, and 
experts say that this handyman approach is 
appropriate for a ship designed for years of 
use. “The space station is a different vehi- 
cle from the shuttle,” says James van Laak, 
a NASA deputy director. “You tolerate a dif- 
ferent set of failures.” 

Lately, however, those failures have 
become nearly intolerable. After the fire, 
the crew had to live in gas masks for two 
days until Mir’s air was breathable. When 
the coolant system failed, the station had to 


keeping 


way. 





he says. “Their bills are 
due in full right now.” 

While Washington 
hasn’t sent Moscow any 
formal dunning no- 
tices, the signals from 
the West are clear. In 
April, Congress drew 
up a list of conditions 


safety before,” says John Sensenbrenner, | Russia must meet if it is to continue in the 
program; next week the U.S. will confer 
with the station’s other international part- 
ners to decide if those terms have been met. 
“We're going to build the station,” promises 
Goldin. “I hope it is with the Russians.” 

Despite the tensions, no one advo- 
cates returning to the space race of old, 
when competition between the U.S. and 
Russia kept engineers sharp but costs 
high. The front-page images of Linenger 
and Tsibliyev taking their space walk last 
week acted as a tonic for those bent on 
the East-West 
alive. If such orbital summits are to con- 
tinue, however, all the participants are 
going to have to learn to pay their own 
—Reported by Andrew Meier/Moscow 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 


collaboration 
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_ Great Beams of Antimatter | 
Avast plume of exotic particles is shooting out fron 
the center of the Milky Way. What's it doing ther 


STROPHYSICIST WILLIAM PURCELL KNEW 

that if he looked at the center of the 

Milky Way, he would see what is 

known as antimatter: bizarre sub- 
atomic particles that resemble ordinary 
protons and electrons but carry an opposite 
charge. But when Nasa controllers trained 
the orbiting Compton Gamma Ray Obser- 
vatory on this core region and beamed the 
data back, Purcell saw something on his 
computer screen at Northwestern Univer- 
sity that nobody could have predicted: a 
veritable colossus of antimatter, a vast 
fountain spewing out from the center of 
our galaxy and reaching trillions of miles 
into space. 

What could have produced such a huge 
outpouring? That’s what mystified astro- 
physicists meeting in Williamsburg, Va., 
last week. As most college freshmen know, 
antimatter is unstable stuff. Whenever anti- 





STAR BURST: Computer model of the galactic fountain 


matter and matter collide, they annihilate 
each other, disappearing in a blast of in- 
tense radiation. Thus while the Big Bang 
probably created almost as much anti- 
matter as matter, virtually all of it, scien- 
tists believe, was consumed in a frenzy of 
annihilation long ago. In today’s universe, 
antimatter must be created anew. And it 
is—in the form of subatomic particles, at 
least—in giant particle accelerators on 
earth and, in space, by one of several phys- 
ical processes. 

When massive stars explode as super- 
novas, for example, they create a periodic 
table’s worth of radioactive elements, 
some of which decay into antielectrons, 








known as positrons. A black hole 
tists believe, can also produce electr 
positron pairs by superheating the ma 
ial that spirals into its gravitational 
sinkhole. It was the radiation produced by 
annihilating positrons and electrons, not 
the antimatter itself, that was actually ob- 
served by Purcell at Northwestern and his 
collaborators at the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory in Washington. 

The real mystery, scientists say, is not 
that the positrons were created. It’s that 
they were lobbed so many thousands of 
light-years above the galactic plane, like 
water droplets scattered by a giant geyser. 
Scientists offered several competing expla- 
nations last week. Rice University astro- 
physicist Edison Liang thinks black holes 
may be the key. While most of the stuff that 
falls into a black hole stays there, he ob- 
serves, some of it gets blasted out in the 
. form of a hot wind. 
Liang’s _ hypothesis 
draws strength from 
the fact that there ap- 
* pear to be a good half 
> a dozen black holes 
8 near the center of the 
: Milky Way. 

A competing 
theory, which Purcell 
favors, suggests that 
exploding super- 
novas may be the 
force that creates the 
positrons and cata- 
pults them to such 
great heights. There 
are certainly plenty 
of massive stars close 
to the Milky Way’s 
core that are capable of generating explo- 
sions with sufficient force. The rate at 
which such explosions would have to oc- 
cur, however, is mind-boggling: around 
one a century, Purcell estimates. Since su- 
pernovas have never been observed to go 
off at that rate in our galaxy, this theory 
suggests that the antimatter fountain orig- 
inated in a more violent epoch in the dis- 
tant past. 

It’s a puzzle, in other words, that could 
take years to solve. And that’s what Purcell 
and others find most exciting. The Milky 
Way—so familiar and in many ways so 
humdrum—still hasn’t lost its ability to 
surprise. —By J. Madeleine Nash 
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HERE HE COMES: 
Science imitates old 
children’s cartoons 


ighty Mouse 


Muscle-bound mutants 
could point the way to 
beefier cows and humans 


ROM THE OUTSIDE, THE NEW STRAIN 

of mice looked a little, well, lumpy. 

But when scientists peeled back their 

fur and skin, what had seemed like ex- 
tra baggage in the shoulders and hips 
turned out to be pure muscle—two to three 
times the muscle mass of the average pip- 
squeak rodent. These were not your ordi- 
nary genetically engineered laboratory 
mice; these were Mighty Mice. 

Dr. Se-Jin Lee and his colleagues at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
didn’t set out to create muscle-bound lab 
specimens. As reported in last week's Na- 
ture, they wanted to find out how a partic- 
ular protein, a growth factor called myo- 
statin, regulates the development of tissue. 
So they produced a strain of mice in which 
the gene that codes for myostatin had 
been deleted, or “knocked out.” The re- 
sulting mutant animals grew up normal in 
every way—except for their extraordinari- 
ly well-developed musculature. 

Why hasn’t evolution produced more 
mice with rippling chests? “We're just 
starting to look into this,” Lee explains. The 
burly mice seem to be a little slower and 
less timid than their normal counterparts. 
“That probably wouldn’t be much of an ad- 
vantage in the wild,” says Lee. 

It could prove to be an advantage to 
farmers, however, since chickens and cows 
make their own myostatin. In the future, 
artificially brawny beef cattle could be a 
profitable source of fat-free meat. 

Humans make myostatin as well, and 
researchers speculate that a myostatin- 
blocking drug could one day add muscles to 
the frames of people wasting away from 
cancer or Alps. A drug that could triple 
muscle mass might also find a market 
among body builders, but that’s a long way 
off. Scientists today know only what myo- 
statin does in mice, and they still haven't 
determined at what cost to the animals’ 
health or longevity. | —By Christine Gorman 
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CARTOONS ARE NO 
| AUGHING MATTER 
















An avalanche of animation books reveals the hard times of some very funny men 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


T WAS 1927, THE YEAR HOLLYWOOD 
discovered sound. Any actor who 
could talk, any playwright who could 
write talk, was worth hundreds of 
- thousands. But the man who would 
| revolutionize movies with a talking 
5 mouse was having a hard time raising 
© the $18,000 for his first talking picture—a 
. thing with a mouse. To get his Steamboat 
3 Willie sound track recorded on the equip- 
» ment owned by a con artist named Pat 
Powers, Walt Disney agreed to let Powers 
< distribute his cartoons. Mickey Mouse 
= was an instant star, but Disney saw little 





cash from Powers. From thishelearned = 


= to trust no one. Walt’s invaluable 
= animator, Ub Iwerks, learned less. ,> 
3 Powers lured him away to make / 
* Flip the Frog cartoons, and VA 
Iwerks sold his 20% share in 
: Disney for $2,920. Today that 
= stock would be worth perhaps 
= half a billion dollars. 
Cartoons are cash cows, mon- 
- ey mice, dollar ducks, beyond the 
= dreams of Iwerks or even Walt. 
’ The Lion King earned $300 million at 
° the domestic box office, more abroad, 
and zillions more in video. This sum- 
= mer’s Disney feature, Hercules, looms 
; huge: it might make Simba roar with envy; 
2 it will surely spur the rebels at Dream- 
2 Works, under the command of former Dis- 
2 ney exec Jeffrey Katzenberg, to draw big- 
ger and faster on their animation slate. On 
TV, The Simpsons, now in its eighth superb 
4 season, begot Ren and Beavis, Duckman 
© and King of the Hill. Disney and Warner 
= stores sell upmarket T shirts and gewgaws 
based on new and classic cartoons. 
The mania has now produced a spate 


Gv waNunt 


TO HARE |S HUMAN Jones’ Bugs was not 

= just a rabbit from Seville; an Avery jail dog 

7 gets bent in Northwest Hounded Police; the 
- Bambi sketchbook brings Thumper to life; 

* Avery's Red Hot Riding Hood does a vamp 





ine Hyperion, the Dis- 


of books—catnip for the nostalgia connois- 
seur and the mogul hoping to extend his 
franchise line and move the vintage-car- 
toon cassettes off the video-store shelves. 
Warner Books has published Chuck Re- 
ducks, the second (after Chuck Amuck) 
memoir of Warner Bros.’ cartoon glory 
years by its major double-domo, 
Chuck Jones. Turner Publishing, lit- 
erary outlet for the owner of MGM 
cartoons, honors animation’s wildest 
spirit with John Canemaker’s hand- 
some Tex Avery: The MGM Years, 
1942-55. It is essentially a reprint of 
Pierre Lambert's original, one of 
four French books on Avery. 


ney book subsidiary, 
could level all the trees 
in Snow White's forest 
for its nostalgia and tie-in 
tomes—not just the inevitable The 
Art of Hercules, due any day now, 
but fond, if incestuous, tributes to 
the anonymous heroes who toiled on 
Disney cartoons. Canemaker’s 
Before the Animation Begins: 
The Art and Lives of Disney 
Inspirational Sketch Artists 
is a sumptuous introduc- 

», tion to the craftsfolk 









whose 


paint- 
ings suggested a 
mood and design 
for Disney directors. 
Hyperion has also be- 
gun a sketchbook se- 
ries of drawings from its 
early works; the first is a 
beguiling Bambi. In con- 
cert these volumes illumi- 
nate the unseen artistry 
that helps create movie magic. 
Now that animation has been 
recognized as art, it’s time to remember 
that it has always been big business, bad 
business—Serious Business, to borrow the 

























title of a helpful cartoon history by Stefan 
Kanfer, a former Tie film critic and senior 
editor. (The book is published by Scribner, 
which, oddly enough, has no cartoon divi- 
sion.) From the Jones, Canemaker and 
Kanfer works emerges a picture of 
the industry that might have been 
painted not by Disney but by 
Goya. It’s compelling and in- 
structive, and it ain’t pretty. 
The simple appeal of car- 
toons to studio bosses is that tal- 
ent on both sides of the camera 
comes cheap. The “stars” work 
for free; they have no agents; they 
can’t extort you for a sequel. And as 
The Simpsons’ Matt Groening has 
said, “Animated characters don’t get 
busted, and they don’t get old.” As for 
the animators, salaries are a little high- 
er than when Jones joined Warner in 


| 1933 for $18.50 a six-day week. But until 


DreamWorks entered the picture, creators 
of even the most boffo animated films got 
no royalties, George Lucas made zillions 
from the Star Wars rerelease; the three di- 
rectors of the 1961 One Hundred and One 
Dalmatians got none of the hundreds of 
millions it made in reissues and on video. 
Cartoon directors are kids at heart, and 

the Warner aces 
(Jones, Avery, 
Friz Fre- 
leng, Bob 
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| CARTOON ART Centaurettes gambol in this Sylvia Moberly-Hollan 
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TOTPTEICE) 


shop closed in 1963, Jones re-created his characters (like this Pepé le Pew with panache) 


Clampett) were brilliant kids, all in their 
20s or early 30s, when they created Porky, 
| Daffy and Bugs. Freleng was the anchor, 
making crisp vaudeville comedies. Clam- 
pett bent his stories and pummeled his 
characters into manic, surreal, endless in- 
ventive farce; his great period (1942-46) 
deserves a book of its own. Jones’ films 
were about people—all right, barn- 
yard critters, but human withal—who 
endured life’s vithithitudes (as Daffy 
would say) with amazing grace and 
Charlie Chaplin’s physical wit. 
Avery's mad movies were about 
movement—motion exploded into 
violent emotion. In Magical Maestro 
an illusionist transforms an opera 
singer into a ballerina, an Indian, a 
widdle boy, a Hawaiian war chanter. 
As a wolf spies Red Hot Riding 
Hood, his tongue springs out zigzaggy and 
his eyes pop out in sections like a dozen 
| contact lenses. No director, of cartoons or 
live action, vacuum-packed his gags as 
tightly as Avery did. 
The bosses of these 
geniuses were, for 
-J-\__ the most part, 
<"“S¥ miserly dolts 
who never test- 
_ ed positive for a 
sense of humor. 
Fred Quimby, boss of 
the mcm staff, disliked Bill 
Hanna and Joe Barbera’s first 
Tom ’n’ Jerry cartoon so much 
he forbade them to make any 
























other cat-and-mouse 
hibitors demanded more Tom ’n’ Jerrys. 
It was even weirder at Warner. Har- 
ry Warner, the studio’s money czar, said 
he knew nothing about his cartoon unit 
except that “we make Mickey Mouse.” 
Leon Schlesinger, the stingy despot who 
ran the unit until 1944, would begin 
his viewing of dailies with a curt 
“Roll the garbage.” Schlesinger 
did inspire his troops once: his 
lisp was the basis for Daffy Duck's 
voice. Schlesinger’s successor, 
Eddie Selzer, hated the notion 
that his slaves might enjoy 


“What the hell has all this laughter 
to do with the making of animat- 
ed cartoons?” 

The men in charge rarely 
knew the worth of these cartoons, artisti- 
cally or financially. Even Walt, in his later 
years, was blinkered. The genius-boss, 
who in 1934 had dazzled his staff for four 
hours laying out his vision for Snow 
White, turned bitter and vindictive after a 
1940 strike at the studio. Disney now cov- 
eted real estate; bored with putting fanta- 
sy kingdoms into films, he wanted to put 
one in Anaheim, Calif. And he thought so 
little of the cels (the precious units of any 
animated film) that he gave them away to 
visitors when Disneyland opened. 

Unlike Walt, who refused to syndi- 
cate his films to TV, Jack Warner sold his 
pre-1948 cartoon library for a fire-sale 
$3,000 each; they have made much more 





d watercolor for a never filmed Fantasia segment. 
and for once in his life made some money 


their work. He once sputtered, | 








wm 





aaa : 


After the Warner 





films—until ex- | than that in each year since then. Later, 


to make room for its record division’s ac- 
counting files, the company trashed its 
archive of the cels used in its great car- 
toons; those cindered cels would now be 
worth tens of millions. Ub Iwerks wasn’t 
the only financial rube in the business. 
Kanfer writes with sweep and conci- 
sion, but when he tries to graft U.S. po- | 
litical traumas onto cartoon fables (blam- 
ing the failure of the 1988 Land Before 
Time on its inability to harmonize with 
Reagan’s happy talk), he can pretzel him- 
self like an Avery wolf. Jones, incapable © 
of writing a sentence that doesn’t sing 
like Bugs in What's Opera, Doc?—joyous, ¢ 
impish and in perfect pitch—is fashion-2 
ing, in his 85th year, a second career al-> 
most as wondrous as his first. May it? 
make animation’s favorite uncle rich, 
wealthy, or moderately well off. e 
And happier, at least, than Avery,‘ 
who just before his death in 1980 was re-= 
duced to working as a Han- 
na-Barbera gag man, 
largely forgotten and 
afraid that he wasn’t 
“funny anymore.” 
Avery knew that the 4 
serious business of 
cartoon making had a 
Pagliacci side. If it 
didn’t make you(/ 
laugh like a kid on ‘4 
the first day of 
summer, it could pretty —) 
much break your heart. @ \. 
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THE NEW 1998 
VOLVO $70. 
SO AHEAD OF ITS 
TIME, IT ARRIVED 
A YEAR EARLY. 


















STARTING AT AN MSRP OF $27,960: Those of you who may be wondering what the future holds 
are cordially invited to test drive the new 1998 Volvo S70 to see for yourself, Visit the Volvo Web site 


at http://www. volvocars.com. Drive safely. VOLVO 
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the tourists turned over to the Masai the 





Forget Cliffs Notes 


Mini-series king Robert Halmi is now bringing 
The Odyssey to TV. What next? The Inferno? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


HE MERU REGION OF CENTRAL 
Kenya isn’t the sort of place most 
TV producers might find them- 
selves making a _ movie-of-the- 
week, but then Robert Halmi Sr., 73, 
isn’t the kind of guy who keeps busy 
churning out projects with names like 
Abduction of Innocence: A Moment of 
Truth Movie. While overseeing the pro- 
duction of an upcoming ABC movie on 
the explorers Henry Morton Stanley and 
David Livingstone near Mount Kenya 
recently, Halmi hired a group of Masai 
tribesmen as extras. Just as the scene in 
which they were to participate had begun 
shooting, a busload of American tourists 
stopped to ogle and photograph the | 
tribesmen, angering the actors-for-a-day 
and delaying production. Rather than | 





deploy a minion to settle the matter, Hal- 
mi approached the bus in his Hummer, 
“to make like Arnold Schwarzenegger,” 
he gleefully explains, and proceeded to 
bluff the sightseers into thinking they 
were courting unspeakable peril if they 
didn’t make peace with the natives. 
Goodwill could be rendered quickly, 
Halmi decreed, if the group could scare 
up some cash. Within a few moments, 





OLYMPIAN ASPIRATIONS: The cost of charting Odysseus’ journey—$32 million 


$150 amalgam of their pocket money. 

It is, in essence, this kind of beguil- 
ing imperiousness that has made the 
Hungarian-born Halmi, who speaks in 





an endearingly imperfect English, one of | 


the most prolific and risk-embracing 
producers in television. Through his for- 
mer production company RHI and now 


as chairman of Hallmark Entertainment, | 


Halmi has made nearly 200 TV movies 
and mini-series during the past two 
decades. Soon to arrive: what might be 
considered one of television's most auda- 
cious ventures to date, Halmi’s four-hour 
production of The Odyssey (beginning 
May 18, 9 p.m. E.T., NBC), which at $32 
million is, minute for minute, the most 
expensive mini-series ever made. 

For a decade, arrogantly convinced 
that Jonathan Swift's 18th century politi- 
cal satire Gulliver's Travels was just wait- 





ing to be made into a mini-series starring 
Ted Danson, Halmi tirelessly pitched the 
idea to skeptical network executives until 
NBC succumbed two years ago. Improba- 
bly enough, Gulliver drew critical raves 
and wound up as last season’s highest- 
rated mini-series. Motivated by that tri- 
umph, Halmi, whose curriculum vitae is 
not entirely without a smattering of titles 
like Ivana Trump’s For Love Alone, has 
now made it a mission to devote himself 
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hes ‘ ® 
7? 4 &\\\ 
AUTEUR: A new focus on the classics 


THE JEWELS OF HIS CROWN 





= Gulliver's Travels: 1996, 31 mil- 
lion viewers 


almost exclusively to reinterpreting the 
classics for television. 

Scheduled to air within the next year 
or so: TV-movie versions of Moby Dick 
and David Copperfield for the usa and 
Turner networks respectively, not to 
mention a sweeping Crime and Punish- 
ment mini-series for NBC. Meanwhile, 
Halmi is also working to bring versions of 
Animal Farm, The Raven and Dante's 
Inferno to the small screen. 

“| just had to convince the networks 
that I could do ssc-like programming 
but with entertainment,” says Halmi, 
apparently a man whose idea of a good 
time does not include sitting down to six 
hours of that network's well-received 
version of Pride and Prejudice. “This is 
what the medium was invented for.” He 
continues, “What television did to 
American young families is, it stopped 
them to read,” he says in his broken sec- 
ond tongue. “It took the books out of 
kids’ hands. I think we can make kids 
curious and get them to read again. I 
know I’m right because after Gulliver 
Simon & Schuster said the books were 
selling like crazy.” 

As do many of Halmi’s productions, 
his latest, The Odyssey, seesaws—often 
uncomfortably—between —_ earnestness 
and camp in an effort to reach the broad- 
est possible audience. As he did in Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Halmi, who makes all the 
major casting decisions in his produc- 
tions, has again married a middle-market 
star to some otherwise TV-unfriendly 
material. Armand Assante is our Odys- 
seus here, (Conversely, Halmi has a pen- 
chant for pairing unnecessarily qualified 
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talent to schlock product. In his 1983 TV 
movie Svengali, a young Jodie Foster 
played an aspiring pop star in love with 
her aging vocal coach, a part that found 
Peter O'Toole forced to say things like, 
“When I make love to a woman, I un- 
wrap her!”) 

In what seems like an effort to com- 
pensate for the fact their star isn’t, say, 
Daniel Day-Lewis, the creators of The 
Odyssey limn an even more brooding, 
contemplative hero than exists in 
Homer's epic. The original Odysseus is 
a heavyweight to be sure, but he is also 
a fast-talking, spirited wheeler-dealer, 
famous for his cunning. The creators 
might have had fun with that aspect of 
his character. Instead, they have con- 
jured up a guy who seems to be on a 
very long journey to find his missing 
Prozac, even when he is rolling around 
in the sand sweating and staring lustful- 
ly at the goddess Calypso (Vanessa 


AS ITHACA TURNS: Williams’ Calypso and Assante 


Williams) as if this were an episode of 
Baywatch: The B.C. Years. 

But then, Halmi isn’t aiming to see 
his productions deconstructed in West- 
ern Civ classes. In an era when TV is 
steeped in realism, Halmi’s intent is to 
create lavish spectacles. Like his end- 
lessly hyped 1994 mini-series Scarlett, 
the non-Margaret Mitchell-written se- 
quel to Gone With the Wind, for which he 
conducted a $1 million worldwide search 
to find a star (ultimately actress Joanne 
Whalley-Kilmer), The Odyssey has been 
promoted with endless TV ads, a tie-in 
book and a Website game. The movie's 
budget went largely to transporting hun- 
dreds of cast and crew members to re- 
mote, often roadless locales in Turkey 
and Malta and manufacturing special 
effects like the rendering of the god 
Poseidon as a talking tidal wave. 

“The secret to Halmi’s success,” 
notes producer Judd Parkin, former 











head of movies and mini-series at ABC, 
“is that he is so doggedly contrarian. So 
much of TV is the same, but when Halmi 
comes into the room, you know you are 
not going to get pitched another date- 
rape movie.” Moreover, Parkin says, 
“he’s a great raconteur, very passionate. 








He gets right to the heart of the matter. | 


He’s very un-L.A.” 
Indeed, Halmi, who runs his compa- 


ny out of Manhattan and divides his time | 


between his town house there, his estate 
in Kenya and a home in Marbella, rarely 


| even spends the night in Los Angeles 


when he has business in that city. “I don’t 
want to have breakfast and everybody is 
talking about deals,” he says. 

Halmi may not relish talking about 
show business, but he can’t escape the 
fact that he is show business. His life is 
even something of a mini-series. Born in 
Budapest and married five times, he 
fought in the Hungarian resistance be- 


= the U.S., where he worked 
> as a LIFE magazine photog- 
* rapher and dabbled in race- 
* car driving before turning to 
TV as a producer of wildlife 
documentaries. 

Like so many larger- 
than-life figures, Halmi is 
prone to hyperbole, inflating 
his production tabs in talks to 
the press. (He quoted The 


“All his numbers are false,” 
jokes Halmi’s son, Robert Jr., 
the CEO of Hallmark Enter- 
tainment. “He likes to tell 
people things cost a lot more 
money than they really do.” 
Says David Picker, former head of 
United Artists and a friend of Halmi’s: 
“He’s a throwback to the kind of creative 
producer—Sam Spiegel, David O. Selz- 
nick—the cultured, romantic, passionate 
kind, who won't let go of an idea until it 
happens.” And who wants things the 
way he wants things. When Assante 
tried to back out of The Odyssey at one 
point during the production because he 
was unhappy about the script, Halmi 
slapped him with a lawsuit for the entire 
budget of the film. Assante came back, 
and Halmi conceded to a reworking of 
the teleplay. It is a testimony to the pro- 
ducer’s wily charm that Assante harbors 
no ill will. “The experience,” he reasons, 
“was very good for me. I thank him for 
what he did.” Whether America thanks 
Halmi for The Odyssey, or decides that 
it prefers its literary-inspired mini- 
series confined to the novels of Jackie 
Collins, remains to be seen. 


fore moving in the 1950s to | 


Odyssey’s bill at $43 million.) | 











Tough Love 


Family trouble abounds 
in CBS’ The Last Don 





MOB STARS: Joe Mantegna and Aiello 


UST IN CASE WE HAVEN'T SUSSED OUT 

the metaphor from dozens of other 

movies and books devoted to roman- 

ticizing Cosa Nostra, Mario Puzo's 
The Last Don, a six-hour mini-series 
(beginning May 11, 9:00 p.m. E.T., cBs) 
based on the author's best-selling 1996 
novel, is here to remind us that the Mob 
functions no more or less rapaciously 
than any corporation or government, 
and at least its employees know a good 
prosciutto when they see one. Holly- 
wood studios are run by vicious souls, the 
movie tells us; politicians are a meretri- 
cious and evil-thinking breed. 

That understood, the Clericuzios, 
the Corleone-like family around which 
this saga revolves, still seem to be an aw- 
fully heartless bunch. The story is set in 
motion when Rose Marie (played in her 
youth by Emily Hampshire and later as 
an embittered nutbag by Kirstie Alley) 
falls for a young man in the rival Santa- 
dio family. Rose Marie’s father, Don 
Domenico (Danny Aiello), disapproves 


| of the union. So what does he do? He has 


his sons kill the young man on the cou- 
ple’s wedding night and then reflects to 
himself that Rose Marie shouldn’t have 
been spared. Perhaps this is too sunny- 
eyed a view of the world, but this critic 
firmly believes that if Michael Eisner 
wanted to separate a daughter from an 
unsuitable mate, he'd simply get the guy 
a job at Euro Disney. 

When it isn’t taking its subject too 
seriously, The Last Don is more amusing 
than the rest of this month’s mini-series. 
Where else can we find Daryl Hannah 
playing an actress named Athena Aqui- 
tane who stars in a $50 million feminist 
action flick directed by k.d. lang? —G.B. 
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Joni Mitchell’s Daughters 


New releases by Indigo Girls and newcomer 
Laura Love keep the pop-folk tradition alive 


OLK MUSIC IS ALL OVER THE PLACE 


these days. There’s Beck with his | 


hip-hop folk, Ani DiFranco with 

her punk-folk, and Jewel with her 
sexy, wet-lipped pop-folk. Relative to 
that lot, the veteran duo Indigo Girls and 
newcomer Laura Love sound almost like 
folk traditionalists. 

Indigo Girls have been so good for so 
long—they were formed in 1983—it’s easy 
to yawn when they come out with yet an- 
other solid album. It’s sort of like Michael 
Jordan scoring 30 points: unless he scores 
50, is it really news? Still, Indigo Girls’ 
pleasant new album, the Shaming of the 
Sun (Epic), represents a noteworthy step 
in the evolution of the pair, singer/song- 
writer/guitarists Amy Ray and Emily 





FOLKS LIKE US: Love makes an intriguing debut, while 
Indigo Girls (Saliers, left, and Ray) add some bite 








Saliers. The Girls, who are both gay (but 
not a couple), became more open about 
their sexuality a few years ago, and on 
Sun their music seems to have come out 
as well. Their past albums were con- 
cerned, in an almost solipsistic way, with 
their interior lives; on Shaming of the 
Sun, the ebb and flow of their emotions 
are linked more closely with happenings 
in the outside world. 

In Shame on You, a wordy, ram- 
bunctious number that evokes early 
Springsteen, Ray sings of restlessly 
driving the roads only to be stopped by 
police “looking for illegal immigrants.” 
In the piano ballad Leeds, Saliers sings 
of being drunk and depressed in a ho- 
tel room watching “16 black churches 
. burning on the TV.” The 
album is rarely preachy, 
and the sociological con- 
= text—plus some canny rock- 
® guitar riffs—give the Girls’ 
music even more bite than 
it’s used to. 

Love, 37, is both a new- 
comer and a veteran: a well- 
known figure in the Seattle 
music scene, she’s released 
three albums on her own, 
as well as a compilation on 
the independent label Pu- 
tumayo World Music; her 
mostly affable new CD Octo- 
roon (Mercury), due out 
May 13, is her major-label 
debut. Love has a voice rich 
with dark shadings and rural 
twang. She calls her music 
Afro/Celtic, but it’s mostly 
front-porch folk with a few 
twists. One song, Simple, 
offers up a mix of blues 
~ harmonica and funky gui- 
; tar. Her topics are very 
= coffeehouse—there’s a pro- 
tree song—but there’s also a 
sharp cover of Come As You 
Are that remakes Kurt 
Cobain’s anguished alter- 
native-rock classic into a 
plaintive, acoustic plea for 
self-acceptance. At their 
best, Love and Indigo Girls 
sidestep trends and go 
straight to the heart. —By 
Christopher John Farley 
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LUCKY SEVEN: Daulne breaks through 


Mama Africa 


Zap Mama gives world 
music a hip-hop edge 


ARIE DAULNE, THE LEAD SINGER 

for the vocal group Zap Mama, 

has a personal history worthy of 

a leading character in a Jean- 
Claude Van Damme flick. After her Bel- 
gian father was slain in 1964 by rebels 
bent on ethnic cleansing, Daulne, a na- 
tive of Zaire, and her Bantu mother took 
shelter with a tribe of pygmies before 
escaping to Belgium. With a back- 
ground like that, it’s no wonderDaulne 
makes music that sounds like a one- 
woman multicultural movement, meld- 
ing African percussion, American soul 
and European urbanity. 

Seven (Luaka Bop/Warner Bros.), 
Zap Mama’s new album, is actually its 
third release (the whimsical Daulne 
liked the symbolism of the number sev- 
en). It’s a creative breakthrough for the 
group—its previous work, which was 
mostly a cappella, often seemed unfin- 
ished and overly jokey. For Seven, in- 
strumentalists have been brought in to 
help out, as have some accomplished 
producers, including Michael Franti of 
the hip-hop soul group Spearhead. 

Daulne, 32, has a sad, splintery 
voice and an emotional clock that seems 
permanently set at midnight. Her back- 
ground singers, harmonizing, chanting, 
even bleating, provide her with a vocal 
backdrop that’s by turns naturalistic 
and a little coy. One song, the jazzy Nos- 
talgie Amoureuse, feels like vocal film 
noir—shadowy and mysterious until, 
toward the end, Daulne’s voice emerges 
from the mix with bruised passion. 
Other songs, like African Sunset, draw 
deftly on the upbeat music of South 
Africa’s townships. But the best song is 
Daulne’s seductive cover of Phoebe 
Snow's Poetry Man; that song, like 
much of this fine CD, has the liquid 
groove of hip-hop and the broken heart 
of a great torch song. —C.LF. 
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A 
CAR 
is ecccceccccs o> 
BORN. 





August 13, 1990: 
Designer walks into 
colleague’s office with 
loose sketch of 21st 
century open-wheel 
roadster. That 





May 15, 1990: 
Inspired by childhood memories, a 
designer at Pacifica, Chrysler’s California 
Sign S , scribbles the words : 
design studio, scribbles the word how it could be built. 


evening, a group 
gathers to discuss 


“production hot rod” on a 3"x 5" card. 
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February 1, 1996: 

“The only action more outrageous than January 10, 1996 
creating a Prowler show car is building copies for sale Wearing shades a la Jake and 
to the public. Proving that this is not your average Elwood, Chrysler Chairman 
car company, Chrysler Corporation intends to do just Bob Eaton and Bob Lutz wheel 

that.”- Motor Trend, February 1996 Prowler prototype into the 


North American International 
Auto Show to announce 
that it will become a limited 
production 1997 Plymouth. 


What’s the point of building an outrageously cool vehicles aren't Just exercises In corporate vanity 
concept car if the closest anyone can get to It Is They laboratories for testing new ideas. When 
behind a velvet rope at some auto show? That’s what — peo} le respond to those ideas, we pay attention 
we thought too. At Chrysler Corporation, concept Sometimes we incorporate them into your next Car, 


PPYTTTTTITITTTrrTri hh bd 


Visit our World Wide Web site at hitp://www.chryslercorp.com, or call toll-free 1-888-GREATC/ 












September 18, 1990: 


Chrysler Design Chief Tom Gale starts 
work on his own custom street rod. 


April 15, 1995: 
First prototype body parts, 
fabricated entirely from 
aluminum, are delivered. 
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eeccccess o> 


May 9, 1991: 
Chrysler top management gets wind of 
project. Message from President Bob Lutz: 
“If you want this to see the light of day, it 
better have one hell of an attitude.” 






May 20, 1991: 

Lutz is shown scale model of 
concept car. Grinning, he 
agrees with recommendation 
to build full-size version. 
Project is named “Prowler.” 
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January 7, 1993: May 10, 1992: 
Prowler show car Chrysler team travels to the 
draws huge crowds NSRA Street Rod Nationals 
at the North American for research, inspiration, 
International Auto and rousing performance 
Show in Detroit, followed by Peter Noone and 
by impassioned pleas to Herman’s Hermits. 


put it into production. 


And sometimes we 


topping design 


do when great 


you iV 


cars and 


















This Earthy 


Island 


An extraordinary new novel does justice to the 


Cuba of history as well as 


By PICO IYER 





REINA AGUERO FIX- 
es electrical wires in 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba, 
while living with the 
“remnants of a bird's 
nest” in the chande- 
lier of her decaying 
house; Constancia 
Agiiero Cruz basks in 
affluent loneliness in 
Key Biscayne, Fla., 
where Cuban songs play “slow as regret, 
on the afternoon radio.” Constancia wears 


AGUENO 
SISTERS 





Adolfo suits as she drives her pink Cadillac | 
to the factory she owns; Reina sashays bra- 
less among the mahogany trees. Yet 
though they live on opposite sides of the 
revolution, both Agiiero sisters share 
something deep as blood: a matter-of-fact 
commitment to the magic of their island 
of honey and rum. Constancia makes 
spells for women in the form of the “lus- 
cious unguents” she markets; Reina casts 
spells over men. 

In her first novel, Dreaming in 
Cuban, five years ago, Cristina Garcia 
laid authoritative claim to the hearts and 
elemental souls of Cuban women, their 
dreams, their zany ways, the “anxious 
moonlight” inside them; in the process, 
she won a National Book Award nomina- 
tion and a devoted following. Now, in 
her second novel, The Agiiero Sisters, 
(Knopf; 300 pages; $24), she extends her 
domain to the whole history of the island 
across this century, and the “aura vul- 
tures” and “Batista hawks” and “siguapa 
stygian owls” that flit through its heav- 
ens, above all the political upheavals and 
reversals. Indeed, not the least of her 
achievements is to vault over all the stri- 
dent polemic that stains so much writing 
on the island and to immerse us instead 
in the much deeper spirits that dwell in 
its imagination. 

A wise and generous storyteller, Gar- 
cia unfolds her tale by cutting back and 
forth between the eponymous sisters and 
the life of their father, a distinguished sci- 
entist pledged to catalog “every one of 
Cuba’s nearly extinct birds.” Reina and 
her daughter plot to escape their impris- 
oning paradise, while Constancia’s hus- 
band Heberto, aging and mild-man- 





the Cuba of imagination 


nered, joins a brigade that dreams of re- 
capturing it. Born in Havana and raised 
in the U.S., Garcia does soaring, zesty 
justice to the vagaries of both malfunc- 
tioning Cuba and daydreaming South 
Florida. 

But the heart of her novel lies in a 
funny, extraordinary other world where 
men, hit by lightning, start to read every- 
thing backward and women swallow sil- 
ver dust to cure themselves of hallucina- 





AT HOME ON BOTH SIDES OF A REVOLUTION: National Book Award nominee Garcia 


tions (it doesn’t work). The everyday 
magic of this invisible realm is given fiber 


| by the hard facts of natural history she in- 


corporates, and the sheer extravagance of 
Cuban thinking (“Dreams about carne 
asada can mean only one thing,” a radio 
hostess opines: “that the caller should de- 
vote her life to God”). Writing in a voice 
not quite like any other, Garcia takes ex- 
uberant flight without ever taking leave of 
the true. 

The meticulous construction and de- 





tails of the book are matched by a mea- 
sured lyricism as ripe and succulent as a 
fresh papaya. A dead woman’s throat is 
“an estuary of color and disorder”; a fa- 
ther and daughter camp under “the 
quickening wounds of a million stars.” A 
refrigerator coughs “like a four-pack-a- 
day smoker,” and nothing seems impos- 
sible, not even a man killed by a hurri- 
cane-blown avocado. Drawing on the 
inheritance of an almost folkloric wis- 
dom, Garcia is unafraid of suggesting 
that passion is “a frail interlude between 
the prosperities of loss.” 

Atsome point, readers may notice that 
bourgeois, cosmetically inclined Con- 
stancia, running her all-American busi- 
ness of reinventing faces with “eye repair 
creams,” and sexy, “nutmeg-skinned” 
Reina, always unshavenly herself, stand 


nicely for Cuba’s divided existence on 
both sides of the water. But more impor- 
tant is that both are spunky, indomitable 
humans alive to a world of wonders. Men 
may squirm alittle at being portrayed here 
as leashed good-for-nothings (even the 
rain is “hard, linear and relentless, like 
self-important men”), but even they could 
hardly deny that Garcia has crafted a 
beautifully rounded work of art, as warm 
and wry and sensuous as the island she so 
clearly loves. a 
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FLONASE: Nasal Allergy Ch 
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If you checked these...check this. | 


Ask your doctor about FLONASE. It keeps your 
nasal allergies in check. FLONASE relieves sneezing 
and itchy, runny nose — even stuffy noses. 








FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose, to nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat) 

relieve all nasal symptoms for allergy sufferers. occurred in fewer than 7 out of 100 people. 
FLONASE works for a full 24 hours. Only your doctor or health care provider can 
FLONASE won't put you to sleep or keep you awake determine the best treatment option for you. 

like some antihistamines or decongestants do. Allergy relief right under your nose 
FLONASE is a prescription drug for patients 12 years : 


of age and over. Effectiveness of FLONASE depends 
on regular use, but it is not addictive. Symptoms may 


begin to improve within 12 hours. Maximum nasal i i ) 
symptom relief may take several days. The most fluticasone propionate 
common side effects (nasal burning, nasal irritation, NASAL SPRAY, 0.05% 


Please see important information on the following page. 


For more information and a $5.00 rebate coupon, call 1-800-FLONASE (1-800-356-6273, ext.71) 
or visit www.flonase.com 
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nasal septum perforation, 
cataracts and increased pressure have been 
reported the intranasal application of glucocorticoids. 

Use of excessive doses of glucocorticoids may lead to signs or symp- 
toms of . Suppression of HPA and/or suppression 
a in children or teenagers. studies in asthmatic 
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BOOKS 


Bull Session? 


Hint: not a good Father's 
Day gift for John Gotti 


IT IS BEYOND THE SCOPE 
of this reviewer's exper- 
tise to adjudicate the ac- 





curacy of events as relat- 
ed by the title figure to 
author Peter Maas in 
Underboss: Sammy the 
Bull Gravano’s Story 
of Life in the Mafia 
(HarperCollins; 308 pages; $25). Like 
most people when you get right down to it, 
our protagonist—the most famous snitch 
in Mob history, the man whose testimony 
helped put “Teflon Don” John Gotti be- 
hind bars for good—sees himself as a voice 
of reason in a world of blowhards and so- 
ciopaths. A contract on his brother-in-law, 
which Gravano himself doesn’t carry out 
but which good manners force him to sign 
off on, prompts this reflection: “The bot- 
tom line is that I let it happen. That makes 
me just as guilty. [But] I didn’t know his 








CANARY IN A GOLD MINE: But Gravano 
won't profit from his de facto memoir 


body would be chopped up afterwards. 
That’s not me.” Hey—I believe him. 

Like Nicholas Pileggi’s Wiseguy, Un- 
derboss is fascinating for its anthropolog- 
ically detailed portrait of a subculture 
some of us can’t get enough of, Al Pacino 
or no Al Pacino. Both Gravano and Maas 
(author previously of The Valachi Pa- 
pers) claim Gravano will get no money 
from this de facto memoir. But why a 
man who recently left the federal wit- 
ness-protection program would want to 
draw such attention to himself is a mys- 
tery. Maybe, given his gift for aphorism, 
he’s thinking about going out on the cor- 
porate lecture circuit. “There’s enough 
people to shoot in the head without look- 
ing for it all the time,” he tells Maas— 
words any manager could live by. Amen, 

I guess. —By Bruce Handy 
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TheBodyEclectic 9 «220077 


_ Dr. Sherwin B. Nuland, author of How We Die, 














is back with an awe-inspiring anatomy lesson 


WHAT HAPPENS DUR- 
ing life’s final mo- 
ments was the sub- 
ject of Sherwin B. 
Nuland’s award-win- 
ning How We Die 
(1994). Now, in The 
Wisdom of the Body 
(Knopf; 395 pages; 
$26.95), Yale’s distin- 
guished surgeon and bioethicist presents 
a kind of prequel: an anatomy of human 
life, vividly illustrated by case histories 
from his wide operating-room experience. 
The result is a book—part basic textbook, 
part memoir and meditation—that is 
wholly secular yet sublimely uplift- 
ing. Although not religious in a for- 
mal sense, Nuland is overwhelmed 
with awe at how the human body 
works. As he writes, “We are, of ne- 
cessity, miracles with flaws.” 

The basic miracle, as Nuland 
describes it, is that the body’s differ- 
ent systems—cardiovascular, re- 
productive and so on—work to- 
gether in a seemingly chaotic but 
balanced harmony. The flaws of the 
human miracle are the diseases that 
attack these systems, As Nuland 
sees it, the surgeon’s role is to assist 
the body in mounting a concerted 
defense against the intruders, be 
they cancerous cells or traumatic 
injuries. Nuland generally writes 
with a clarity that any journalist can 
envy. Still, the eyelids of the scientifically 
challenged may droop a bit amid the 
book’s vital but unlyrical nuts-and-bolts 
background passages. For example, one 
sentence on cell division begins, “Meiosis 
is somewhat more complicated because 
its purpose is to result in a spermatogoni- 
um or oogonium with half the original 
chromosome number ...” Yes, “compli- 
cated” is indeed the mot juste. 

The Wisdom of the Body perks up 
considerably in its accounts of medical 
case histories. Some of them have the 
adrenaline-charged force of a Grisham 
page turner. In his opening chapter, 
Nuland writes of Margaret Hansen, 42, 
who was rushed to the emergency room 
of St. Raphael’s hospital in New Haven, 
Conn., for treatment of what the resi- 
dent gynecologist thought was a rup- 
tured tubal pregnancy. An abdominal 
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Body 


SHERWIN B NULAND 





incision that spattered the operating 
room with Hansen’s blood proved him 
wrong. By chance, Nuland was check- 
ing on two patients at St. Raphael’s 
when the loudspeaker crackled an ur- 
gent plea—“part outcry for help and 
part call to arms”—for any general sur- 
geon to go to the operating room. With 
Hansen on the verge of death, Nuland 
took charge and located the trouble: an 
aneurysm of the splenetic artery. In 
chilling but mesmerizing detail, he ex- 
plains how he slowed, then stopped, 
the bleeding and excised the damaged 
artery. Afterward, this veteran of hun- 
dreds of operations found himself in a 





FLAWED MIRACLES: That's us, the author says 


state of near euphoria: “Something 
within me wanted to sing and shout, to 
dance carefree and make love, to ac- 
claim my triumph to the heavens and 
the ages—a woman's life had been 


| saved, and I would always remember 


the wonder of this night.” 

But something more was involved 
than Nuland’s experience and surgical 
skill. The patient survived, he believes, 
because of her will to live. This instinct, 
the product of eons of evolution, is evi- 
dence to the author that humans are 
greater than the sum of their 75 trillion 
constituent parts, their cells. Some readers 


will see the miracle of mankind as proof 


that a Creator exists. Nuland does not. His 
surrogate for spiritual piety is awe and 
wonder at the mystery of the human spirit 
and the marvelous economy of the physi- 
ology that embodies it. —By John Elson 
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ALERT AND ACTIVE 
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TABLETS 


RELIEVE MIGRAINE PAIN, NAUSEA, 
EVEN SENSITIVITY TO LIGHT... 
WITHOUT DROWSY SIDE EFFECTS. 


UNIQUE MIGRAINE RELIEF 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM IMITREX 


IMITREX Tablets were created specifically for the 
acute treatment of migraine attacks. They not only 
relieve the pain but also the nausea and sensitivity to 
light that often accompany migraine. What's more, 
this unique prescription medicine, containing 
sumatriptan succinate, is effective even if you take 
it when your migraine is at its worst. 

LETS YOU GET BACK 
TO YOUR LIFE 
Because IMITREX is not a narcotic or barbiturate, it 
wont interfere with your ability to function. IMITREX 
stops your migraine without stopping you. 


MOST PRESCRIBED MIGRAINE 
MEDICINE IN THE U.S: 
IMITREX Tablets have been prescribed for millions 


of migraine attacks in the U.S. and worldwide.’ 


IS IMITREX RIGHT FOR YOU? 


IMITREX is appropriate for many migraine suffer- 
ers, but only your doctor or other healthcare provider 


can decide if IMITREX is right for you. You should 


Visit our new website: www. migrainehelp.com 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


foe 


not take IMITREX if you have certain types of heart 
disease, blood pressure that is uncontrolled, or are aller- 
gic to this medication. If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pressure, high cholesterol, 
diabetes, or are a smoker, you need to be evaluated by 
your doctor before taking IMITREX. Very rarely, people 
with undiagnosed heart disease have had serious heart- 
related problems when taking IMITREX. 

If you are pregnant, nursing, or thinking about 
becoming pregnant, talk to your doctor. If your 
headaches are not migraines, IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side effects are tingling 
and nasal discomfort. 

1. Source: Physician Drug and Diagnostic Audit (PDDA), August 1995 - July 1996. Scott-Levin, 
a subsidiary of PMSI. 


CALL 1-800-294-3847 FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
You'll receive free...a highly informative brochure 
to help you better understand migraine, 
valuable physician-visit 
preparation material, and 







a subscription to a compre- 
hensive newsletter specially 
written for migraine sufferers. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 
IMITREX? (sumatriptan succinate) Tablets 
™ 1S 2 briet summary ondy: see full prescribing information tor com 


PHARMACOLOGY. Drug teracsors in full prescribing 
CAUTIONS. Drug 1 
IMITREX Tablets should sot be used within 24 hours ot an ergotamine-con- 
ne medication or 
are contraindicated in patients with 0 suma~ 
Iniptan or any of the ingredients 
WARNINGS: IMITREX Tablets should only be used where a clear diagnosis of 


has been established 
TREX Tablets should not be administered to patients with basiar or hem 


ag (in oe reactors have occurred on rare 
(anaphryaoas/anagtn/iactors) 

occasions in patents receving sumatnptan. Such reactors can be lide threateniig OF 
reachors to drugs are more fixety to Goour 1 ind 
to muttple allergens. 


tor CAD unless these nave received 
een ete meena eed eso a 
carried oul to look for ischemic changes. 


a tactrycarcka‘verity fibitabon Wading to death. in most other 
cases, death was attributed to myccandal occuring hours after drug 
abrnetrabon 

Deaths aftrtxted to strokes. cerebrat and other ceretwovascutar 


PRECAUTIONS: 

General. sensations over he ressure, heavaness) 
fave been reported after IMITREX Tablets, but have onty rarely Deen associated wth 
tachemic ECG changes. 


could accurmulate in metanun-tich Gssues (Such as the eye) over time. Thes raises the 
thal surrutnplan could cause tomotty in hese bssues alter extended use 
‘nO effects On the rebra retated to treatment with suratriptan were noted 
ay of the tonicity states. Aibaugh no synumatic montoring of conpeimolope 
function was undertaken i clinical tials, and no speciic recommendations 
ophtnalmalogec monitoring ae offered. prescribers should be amare of the 
possibilty of long-term ophithalmotogee effects (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY in 


©1997 Glaxo Welicome Inc. 


ag ang me pi fredoynnpitore any yar 
ine} There were no differences in overall adverse event rates between the two 


GS 

‘Ergol-contaning drugs have been reported to cause prolonged vasospashc 
reachons. Because there is a theoretical basis that these effects may be additive, use 
ot ergot-containing OF ergot medications (like diydroergotaming oF 


‘type 
ara eS a Semana HO 50 MOTE MUR Se Ste Ba Rs 
(see (TRONS). 


Propranolol: Pretreatinent with propranolol 80 mg twice daily for 7 days had no 
ettect on the pharmacokinetics, blood pressure. or pulse rate of oral sumatriptan 
adinanestered a5 a single 300-mg dose. * 
‘Aicohol consumed 30 minutes pnor to sumatriptan ingestion had no effect 
the pharmacohmetcs of sumatriptan. 

Test Interactions: (MITREX Tattets are not known to witertere with) 
commonly employed Clinical boratory tests. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility. 19 carcinogenicity studies, 
fats and mice were given sumatriptan by oral gavage (rats. 104 weeks) or m drinking 
water (mace, 78 weeks). Average exposures acherved in mice receiving the highest 
dose were 40 tenes the 
fmaernum recommended single dose of 100 mg. The highest dose to rats was 
approximately 15 times the maamum single human dose ot 100 mg on a mg'n’ 
basis. There was no evidence of an increase in tumors in either species related to 


| 


adrinstraton 
Sumetriptan was not mutagenic m the presence or absence of metabolic 
activation when tested in two gene mutston assays (the Ames test and the in vitro 
mamenatan Chunese hamster V7QHGPRT assay) in two cytogenetics assays (the 
wtro human lymphooyle assay and fhe 21 vivo rat micronucleus assay) sumatriptan 
actotty. 


Clastogenac 
In a Study in which male and fernade rats were dosed day with oral sumatriptan 
peor to and throughout the mating penod, there was @ treatment-related decrease i 
pose hig ened to a decrease in Mating in anvenas treated with SO and 500 mg/kg 


fursing women 

Pediatric Use: Satety and eftectveness of IMITREX Tadtets in peckatnc patients have 
not been established 

‘Use in the Eiderty: The safety anc effectiveness of IMITREX Tobiets im indivicuats 
over age 65 have not been systemically evaluated, but the pharmacokinetic 
desposttion of IMITREX Tablets in the eiderty ss similar to that seen wn younger adults 


after oral sumatriptan. Chest discomtort. when # occurs, is usasilly noncardiac in origin 
Other untoward cliucal events associated with the use of IMITREX Tablets are 
warnvhot sensations. tinghng/paresthesa, pressure sensations. flushing, sensations 
Of heaviness. chest symptoms and sensations of heaviness), 
duriness'vertgo, bad taste #1 mouth, weakness, myahzas, neck stifiness, all these 
unioward effects are Yansient, they may be severe m occasional patents. 
tncadence in Controlled Clinical 


(ccourted in two large US placebo-controlied clinical treks. 
at a frequency of 1% of more i the IMITREX Tablets 1 group and tat 
accor tees leuperty i Bak Group Oe Bs en ree Be ees 


Adverse Events m Controlled US Clinical Trials Reported 
‘by at Least 1% of Patients With Migraine* 











* Events that occurred at a frequency of 1% or more in the IMITREX Trbiets 100+" 
(group and that ocourred more frequently in Mat group then the pkiosbo group. 
Other events that occurred at least 25 offen on placebo as in the do 


reactions are mid and transient and do not lead to 
Of adverse events in controfed cinical trials was not gender of age of t 
patients. There was irsufficeent data to assess the impact of race on the modence 


events 
Other Events Observed in Association With Oral Sumatriptan: in the paragrag 


Furthermore. vananiity assooated with reporting 
used to desonte adverse events, etc, ini the value of quanttative trequen 


estimates, 

Event frequencies are calculated as the number of paments reporting an evi 
Gréded by the total number ot patients (n6,348) exposed to oral sumatriptan. 
reported events are included except those already listed in the previous table, te 


stimulating hormone (TSH) levels. galactorthed. nypogycen 
aan, weagnt loss. 
Rare were of sclera, mydresss. 
Frequent wore durrhes. gastric symptoms. infrequent w 
constipation, dysphaga, reflux. Rare were 
bleeding, heruternesss, metena. peptic ulcer. 
Disorders: fare wes aera 
Frequent was myaige. infrequent was muscle cramps. A 
was tetany 


‘avterits, thrombocytopenia, and xerostornat, 

folowing hypersensiindy reactors have been reported . wt 
Pruntus, eryinerna, and shortness of breath In addition. severe anaptyt 
‘anapinfactord reachons have been reported (see WARNINGS) 
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OVERDOSAGE Patents (9 « 670) have received single oral doses of 140 to 300 
adverse effects. Volunteers (n174) have received single 
doses of 140 to 400 mg without serous adverse events. 

No gross overdoses in chrecal practiog have been reported heey nt have J 
was observed after witravenous adrmnustration of sumatrptan (sae CONT! 
TIONS). Overdoses would be expectad trom anémal data to possibly cause tre: 
lethargy, erythema af the extremes, abnormal respw ation. cyanosis. atbaa, rr 
is. and paratyss. The ekmination hall-ite of sumatriptan % about 2.5 hours 
CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY), and therefore of pabents after over 
with IMITREX Tablets should continue for at least 10 hours or whwle syrnptoer 


ages persist 
11S unknown whut effect hemodutysis or pentonaa’ dalysss has on the 9¢ 
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Closing Argument? 


No, just a belated one, as Marcia Clark’s memoir 
reveals (surprise!) an embattled prosecutor 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





T IS PERHAPS A MEASURE OF THE SOR- 
ry state of what passes for bookworthy 
news these days—or the sign of a pub- 
lisher desperate to protect a $4.2 mil- 
lion investment—that the big newsbreak 
that will be trumpeted out of Without a 
Doubt (Viking; $25.95), Marcia Clark’s 
long-awaited memoir of the O.J. Simp- 
son trial, is that the former prosecutor 
was raped at the age of 
17. This highly personal 
detail, which can be 
found on four pages in 
the middle of the nearly 
500-page volume, is sure 
to surface during the 
tearful interview with 
Barbara Walters, bob up 
again with Oprah and 
then again ad nauseam. 
Clark is, at the very 
least, a victim of lousy 
timing. In the race to get 
out books on the Simp- 
son case, she only barely 
made it to the track. (The 
book’s official publica- 
tion date is not until May 
9, but on Saturday TIME 
obtained one of the first 
copies to reach stores.) 
Which Simpson princi- 
pals haven't we heard 
from yet? Only Denise Brown and, per- 
ish the thought, Simpson’s children, 
when they come of age. Currently com- 
peting for last place is former O.]. girl- 
friend Paula Barbieri, who only last Jan- 
uary signed a reported $3 million deal. 
While the public’s appetite for books on 
the case has been ravenous beyond pub- 
lishers’ dreams, Viking must be a little 
concerned that the end is nigh. Two 
months ago, the publisher announced 
that it was halving its planned 1 million- 
copy first printing. And now it must pro- 
mote the heck out of a book that has little 
in the way of illuminating information. 
This is not to minimize the trauma 
Clark says she underwent as a teenager, 
or the potency of a painful memory that 
she says resurfaced only when she tried 
to prosecute her very first rape case, or 
the greater good done when rape victims 








anywhere find the courage to break their 
silence. And let no one ever forget that 
Nicole Brown Simpson and Ronald 
Goldman were also the victims of a crime 
that, in all likelihood, had more than a lit- 
tle to do with sexual violence. But in 
feeding the insatiable publicity maw, 
Clark has been forced to devalue her 
own life story. 

I wanted badly to like this book. For 
one thing, as life stories of people thrust 


into the spotlight go, Clark’s is an inter- | 


esting one, full of hard knocks and two 
tough marriages and professional success 
and a climactic trial by fire. During the 
Simpson case, some of the seamier details 
about her tempestuous relationship with 
her first husband Gaby, a professional 
backgammon player, surfaced in the 
tabloids. Clark explains how hard this hit 
her: “I was a survivor. I had surmounted 
my personal difficulties through acts that 
took considerable initiative and will. In 
the summer of 1994, I was not Marcia 
Kleks, the gambler’s girlfriend. I was a 
lawyer—an intelligent and accomplished 
one, at that. I was a damned good mother. 
And everything admirable that I'd accom- 
plished seemed threatened by this dis- 
turbing and unsolicited celebrity.” 

And Clark deserves sympathy. She 
was the underdog in a trial full of pit 
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bulls: her appearance endlessly scruti- 
nized by the sexist media, her jobs as a 
single mother and public servant tough 
ones, her midtrial custody battle an 
unimaginable burden far removed from 
the experiences of the Johnnie Cochrans 
and Robert Shapiros of this world. But it 
does not help that Clark spends a lot of 
time airing these very complaints. She 
may be right, but she is not telling us 
something we did not already know. 
What she has on her side is a top- 
notch co-author, Teresa Carpenter, who 
is a Pulitzer-prizewinning journalist and 
the author of the riveting true-crime tale 
Missing Beauty. So while Without a 
Doubt has little to offer for the history 
books, it is well written, sometimes mov- 
ing and occasionally amusing. At one 
point, Judge Lance Ito is compared with 





Marlon Brando in Apocalypse Now: “in- 
creasingly cryptic and vain.” And the 
anecdotes about fellow prosecutor 
Christopher Darden reveal a sweet rap- 
port and a complex relationship. (As for 


| the $64,000 question, Clark writes, 


tough-guy style, “The question is irrele- 
vant. Fact of the matter is, Chris Darden 
and I were closer than lovers.”) 

When the trial ended, Clark confess- 
es, she fell into a “malaise,” and who can 
blame her? She lost what she thought 
was a winnable case, and, as she puts it, 
“My old life was gone.” She acknowl- 
edges that she did not want to write 
Without a Doubt but that the money she 
received to do so will at last allow her to 
be a “soccer mom.” Fair enough. But in 
a book that offers up an assortment of in- 
timate details, it is hard not to feel that 
the real Marcia Clark is still hidden. = 
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find you. After all, it is the World Wide Web. 
FedEx VirtualOrder will also help you update 
your catalog and then market it to both current 
and potential customers. 
Once the orders start coming in, 
this fully integrated system offers you 
the ability to seamlessly process, ship 
and track the status of your orders 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Theyre Not Jerry’s Kids 


Astronauts aren’t the only ones who# 
can have a bumpy ride on re-entry. 
JERRY SPRINGER, who was a pop-« 
ular local news anchor and 
mayor of Cincinnati before? 
wading into the quagmire of 
daily talk shows, is attempt-? 
ing to return to news. He* 
has been asked by the NBc 
affiliate in Chicago to do 
commentary, But to the two 
news anchors, sharing a 
show with the unabashed 
chronicler of America’s most 
tawdry domestic dramas was 
like being asked to drink battery 
acid. On Thursday night, Carol 
Marin resigned on the air. “This isn’t 
about one television newscast in one city,” she says. “It’s 
about the heart and soul of news.” Ron Magers, her co- 
anchor, is still considering his options. Springer, who sees 
bigger fights than this on his show all the time, is unper- 
turbed. “No one’s grabbing their children off the streets,” 
he says. “This is about contract negotiations, not me.” 










: 
Bad Hair Billionaire Available 





Just in time for Good citizen or Looks like it might be time for someone to start a Second 

those lonely eves bad Don Juan? Wives Club—MARLA MAPLES, for example. She and THE 

when Chelsea's Eddie Murphy was DONALD, 50, have announced that after 3% years of what ap- 

away, good news stopped by peared to be fiscal and marital bliss, they are separating “as 

for Bill Clinton sheriff's deputies friends.” They have a daughter Tiffany (named after the 

Mick Fleetwood in L.A. at 4:45 store), 4, and a prenuptial agreement. Sources say this is the 
and the classic Rumours a.m. with a transsexual sticking point. The second Mrs. Trump, 33, is due between 
lineup of Fleetwood Mac are prostitute in his car. The $1 million and $5 million if they split now, but a source told 
back. The band has signed prostitute was arrested; the the New York Times that if the union lasts one more year, she 
with Reprise and will tour comedian wasn’t. Murphy will get a portion of his net worth, estimated at between 
This makes the Partridge says the “beautiful Hawaiian- $450 million and $2.5 billion. No hard feelings, though. 
Family and the Nixon Cabinet | looking woman” asked him Marla apparently will still be the host of the Trump-owned 
the only two groups from that | fora ride. “I was just Miss Universe Pageant in Miami on May 16. 
era that have not reunited concerned about her safety.” 





New Way to Pay for College 
At 64, all the good financial books explain, one’s earning capaci- 
ty is not at its peak. So for ARCELI KEH, better known to most peo- 
ple as the Woman Who Had a Baby at 63, the obvious way to put 
aside a little nest egg for her daughter was to sell her story, com- 
plete with interview, home videos and family snapshots. After 
a quick but brutal media race, the National Enquirer emerged 
victorious, handing over a six-figure sum to the Keh family 

| who told the magazine they would like to have another child. 

| Then, after the dust had cleared, a new bidding war ensued 
to buy from the Enquirer the rights to the video. Although 
ABc’s PrimeTime Live was initially the main contender, pro- 
ducers there grew uncomfortable with the perception of 
buying a story, and American Journal stepped in. Looks 
like Baby will get her new pair of shoes. 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


Studying Students 


A college writing exercise touches the soul of education 


HEIR HEADS ARE BOWED AT THEIR DESKS LIKE THE 

flowers I have given them. This is an in-class writing 

assignment: write a page on what the flower smells 

like. It is an exercise in stream of consciousness for my 
students at Long Island University’s Southampton College. 
The school is small and unadorned, spread out on a rise over- 
looking a bay; it is about to come in to flowers of its own in the 
reluctant spring thaw. 

Write what it smells like; go into the past; follow your 
nose. This is what you will do as writers. You will plunder the 
past to explain the present and make the present more in- 
tense. Think of stream of consciousness 
as a detour off the path of the narrative. 
Go where it takes you, and when you 
get back, the main road will have 
changed. 

So they sniff, dream into the pic- 
tures their minds unearth, and write. A 
boy’s hand is fixed to his forehead, cov- 
ering one eye. A girl touches her lips 
with her pencil. They are all very still, 
separated from one another and from 
the classroom and the cold sun streak- 
ing in. 

While they do their exercise, they 
become mine. Write what they look like: 
15 young people in jeans, sweatshirts 
and sweaters, bodies hooked over a 
white sheet of paper, pursuing memo- 
ries, dressing them up and watching to 
ascertain that their hands are following 
their instructions. The flower is laid 
aside on the desk, its work done. The students are off now like 
hounds. They follow the scent to funerals, weddings, proms. 
One girl will remember lying in the night grass under a blue 
moon with her little sister. Another will recall a last dance with 
a midshipman in Navy whites. A boy will alter the scent to that 
of lilacs, and swoop back to a childhood Eden near his father's 
rectory. 

This is where education becomes private; this is the nub 
of it. It is out of syne with the conventional images of educa- 
tion in America. Write about those images: the teacher is a 
pale, bloodless deacon, drained by unrequited longings, pre- 
posterous, out of things. She is the withered maiden; he is 
Ichabod Crane, humiliated to death by the village nitwit. The 
only way he gains respect is to become Glenn Ford in Black- 
board Jungle and beat up the classroom hoods. There are ex- 
ceptions like Mr. Holland’s Opus. But the rule is Arnold in 
Kindergarten Cop. 











For their part, students are depicted as at their most alive 
when they have as little to do with school as possible. Huck and 
Holden light out for their respective territories; Ferris Bueller 
is the god of glorious truancy. Or make an Animal House, and 
trash the joint. School is anticreativity, antifreedom, anti- 
American—an attitude only logically contradicted by a society 
that insists on higher education for all and accreditations up to 
the eyeballs, 

Not that the derision is difficult to understand. Education 
is a setup for ridicule. Old people stuck in place deliver old 
information to new people about to move up and out. The 
adamant vs. the supple. The strait- 
laced vs. the unlaced, over whom they 
exert a flimsy and temporary authority. 
Every classroom is an implicit smirk. 
Write what you feel; I feel that | am go- 
ing to sit here and accept whatever that 
tired old bird dishes out, and then I’m 
going out on the green to toss a Frisbee, 
flirt, chomp on an Arch Deluxe, live. 
I'm going to leave him in his own dust. 

Meanwhile, the teacher, ever des- 
perate to exhibit vital signs, forages for 
inspirational material. How to convey 
that this stuff is essential? How to get 
across that what is not practically use- 
ful is most useful? They are salmon in 
the springtime, and Professor Back- 
wards has one small porous net. To 
catch even one or two. Is that worth a 
life, Mr. Chips? 

I'm a half-time teacher, an ama- 
teur. It is the lifers who hold up the citadel, they who remain 
in the dusty stillness of the classrooms after the kids have 
tromped out. Amid the riot of The Nutty Professor, Eddie 
Murphy caught that look—all knowledgeable, all wistful, 
hopeless within his own superiority. Everything he makes 
vanishes except his size. As he chalks one line of an equation 
on the blackboard, his belly erases the other line. He is a vi- 
sual fat joke. But he has something to teach them. He takes 
them seriously. 

“Take another minute to write. Then let’s see what we've 


” 


JWI BOs NINOHD NYING@ 


got. 

They hunker down. Still so much to say. They have long ago 
left the smell of the flower behind and are hurtling down 
streams of.consciousness as if taking rapids. Their necks and 
shoulders are locked. Their hands are disembodied and skit- 
ter from left to right like the automatic returns on electric 
typewriters. Finally, they stop and wait, heads up in bloom. 
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With all the milk | drink, 
my name might as well be 
Calcium Ripken, Jr. 
Really, I'm a huge milk fan. 
Besides being loaded 
with calcium, there’s nothing 
like it when it’s ice cold, 
Which is why | drink 
the recommended 3 glasses 
a day. And as you’d 
probably guess, I’m not one 
to miss a day. 


MILK 










Where’s your mustache?” 
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With such favorable altematives, there is no more accommodating 
place on Parke avenue than Park Avenue. 
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mark of GM Corp. Buckle up, America 








